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“Fatima, the Sensible Cigarette, . . . can be smoked freely without worry about 
'too many’ ...” Ad in William Reedy's Mirror, Aug. 7, 1917. 

Dr. Charles H. Wesley, president of the Central State College in Ohio, reported 
that the college had requested $6, 269, 571 from the state legislature for capital 
improvement. The amount received was $98,200. 

— 1 — - — ~ 

An early instance of a Senator actually receiving funds for his support of 
legislation is told by Sen. Paul Douglas (111.) in his book, “Ethics in Govern- 
ment.” Douglas cited the activity of Sen. Daniel Webster in a measure to renew 
the charter of the Second Bank of the United States Webster wrote to bank 
president Nicholas Biddle, Dec. 21, 1833 and said: “If it be wished that my 
relation to the bank should be continued, it may well be to send me the usual 
retainers.” He had been receiving a retainer from the bank. 

— Congressional Quarterly 

90,000 local school board members were recently questioned by the National 
School Boards Association on federal aid to education. They strongly opposed 
new programs of federal aid . . . while insisting that all present programs be 
continued or increased. 

Buffalo, N. Y. — Because he was heard to remark “Jesus Christ did not die on 
the cross,” a Black Muslim follower was placed in solitary confinement at Attica 
state prison, a Federal court heard. Thomas L. Bratcher, Jr., the Black Muslim, 
also lost 90 days good time for “blasphemous remarks.” 

— Chicago Daily Defender 

A young housewife urgently called the Eagle Trading Stamps Company 
on a recent Saturday afternoon. What are the nearest Eagle Stamp stores? she 
asked. President Eli M. Strassner, who took the call, quickly gave the name of 
some nearby stores. “Thank you very, veiy much,” she answered. “My baby is 
sick and needs a doctor. There's no cash in the house, and I need to cash in 
some of my trading stamp books.” Trading stamps declares Mr. Strassner, are 
“more than tiny bits of sticky paper — they mean a lot of important things to 
different people.” 

cm :.r ".cc" 

A high-ranking African official in the Kenyan federal government was called in 
by the police in Nairobi, capital of Kenya, and questioned about having a white 
woman sitting next to him as he drove his car. The police charged that the sight 
of an African and a white woman created a distraction and therefore constituted 
a traffic hazard. Sitting next to him was 26-year-old Maria Luisa, Okondo's Swiss 
wife. No charges were filed. 

Last August the Communist countries urged that delegates to the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference proceed with their work in a “businesslike” manner 
while the Western delegates urged a “workmanlike” attitude. 

(From Disarmament at the U. N. by Plomer A. Jack) 

During the Soblen incident, the Springfield (Missouri) News and Leader 
published an editorial cartoon showing a stereotyped caricature of a Jew 
reminiscent of Julius Streicher's Der Stuermer, labelled “Israel,” walking arm-in- 
arm with an oversized rat, labelled '‘Spy Soblen.” “Israel” is giving a Bronx 
cheer to Uncle Sam, who is carrying a sign saying, “He's guilty of selling our 
freedom.” The caption reads: “Blood is Thicker than Justice.” 

(From ADL Bulletin) 

Classified advertisement in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “Please pray for chil- 
dren forced to attend prayerless public schools.” 


(AP) — Ezra Taft Benson, Eisenhower's head of the Department of Agriculture, 
termed the John Birch Society the most effective organization against “creeping 
Socialism and godless Communism.” His son has been named co-ordinator of 
the John Birch Society in Utah. 
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More On “Chicago’s Reviewers ” 

F/M: I resent fiercely the statements 
and inferences in Curtis Johnson’s 
article that the Chicago Daily News 
does an inadequate job of book re- 
viewing, principally his preposter- 
ously inaccurate one that Van Allen 
Bradley, our able literary editor, is 
virtually the only reviewer we have. 

The fact is that the Chicago Daily 
News has expanded its book coverage. 
We have a full eight-column mid- 
week page of reviews and a Saturday 
page that contains a major review- 
essay, the best columns in town on 
paperbacks and children’s books, and 
a “Bookman’s Week” column by Mr. 
Bradley. 

For months, prominent among our 
reviewers have been Nelson Algren, 
Arthur Mizener, Hayden Carruth, 
James T. Farrell, John Logan, Fred- 
erick Manfred, Paul Carroll, Edward 
Wagenknecht, Mary Hastings Bradley 
and others, including the best of our 
staff members (Sydney J. Harris, 
Robert Faherty, Donal J. Henahan, 
Dr. Eve Jones, among many). 

Lest your readers be misled by 
Mr. Johnson’s puerile insinuations, 
permit me to note that these develop- 
ments have ben welcomed and ac- 
claimed by subscribers, authors, book 
publishers, and book sellers who — 
unlike Mr. Johnson, evidently — see, 
read, and enjoy our book pages. 

Herman Kogan 

Assistant to the Executive Editor 

Chicago Daily News 

F/M: . . . More power to constructive 
criticism and the documented pointing 
out of things that are amiss with so- 
ciety. However I doubt if the article 
by Curtis L. Johnson (Reviewing 
Chicago Reviewers) comes in either 
category. Let us hope that FOCUS 
Midwest will not be turned into a 
public crying towel for those who 
have been wounded in their amour 
propre. In contrast to the reasoned 
indictment of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute in the September issue, M. John- 
son’s article degenerates to the level 
of name calling and innuendos as to 
the character and intelligence of those 
against whom he has a grudge. While 
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there may be some element of truth 
in his allegations, according to the 
explanatory note he is bitter about 
unfavorable reviews of his own work 
and is therefore scarcely capable of a 
reasonable viewpoint . . . 

Your article about the Mann case 
was thought-provoking. It will un- 
doubtedly draw screams from some 
of those whose names were named. 
How about devoting equal space in a 
future issue to any replies they may 
make? Turn about, etc. We liberals 
should not commit the sin of the 
Birchites in allowing only one view- 
point to be presented . . . 

Louis E. Carlat 
St. Louis 

F/M: I think the article on the book 
editors of Chicago’s newspapers was 
really quite unfair and not at all 
helpful for the cause of culture in 
the Middle West. God knows that 
the Chicago newspapers are pretty 
horrible in most departments, often in 
the department of news. But the 
News , the Tribune , and the Sun-Times 
are at their best in the literary de- 
partment. Van Allen Bradley, Hoke 
Norris, and Robert Cromie, as liter- 
ary editors, are fair, literate, and 
(I hope this won’t hurt them) usually 
liberal. What more do we want from 
newspaper literary critics? I feel it 
a duty to give this witness even 
though they sometimes do not pay 
enough attention to books that I 
write. 

Harry Barnard 
Wilmette, Illinois 

Leaves Midwest 

E M: 1 am writing to resign as a 
member of the group of editorial 
advisors for FOC US /Midwest. I have 
accepted a position as Dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and will be leaving St. Louis 
and the midwest by the end of 
January, 1963. Incidentally, I certain- 
ly think you ought to be congratulat- 
ed on the high caliber of the magazine 
which has been maintained so far. 
Robert J. Schaefer , Director 
Graduate Institute of Education 
Wash i n gton U n i versi ty 


On The Right Beam 

F/M: ... as an ex-Editor of a 
regional magazine. Sunset , I am all 
for you, and as you can see from the 
attached speech of long ago, I think 
you are on the right beam. 

William /. Nichols 
Editor and Publisher 
This Week Magazine 

Censorship or Editing P 

F/M: . . . Naturally I am not author- 
ized to speak in the name of those 
various distinguished personalities, 
whom I greatly respect, against whom 
you have lashed out so strongly in 
your article; but I certainly do have 
the right to take issue with those 
statements of yours which refer di- 
rectly to me and to my role in the 
Missouri Freedom Forum. 

Giving my background the article 
writes: “as a consequence of the in- 
creasing Soviet pressure, he and his 
wife were forced to flee Hungary — 
states a promotional lecture pamph- 
let.” Mr. Editor, if you would care 
to remember the many ten thousands 
of graves all over Hungary in which 
those Hungarian patriots lie who 
gave their lives in defending their 
native land against “Soviet pressure,” 
then you could realize that this 
Soviet pressure in Hungary was not 
to be found only in a “promotional 
lecture pamphlet.” , 

Then, the article scolds Dr. W. 
Wendell McKinsey, the chairman of 
the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at the University of Missouri 
and myself as being “right-wing fellow 
travelers” who have provided the 
academic glamour for the forum and 
who “should have known better.” 

However, when it would have come 
to substantiate your accusations, there 
was just nothing objectionable which 
even you could have found in my 
lectures as you grudgingly admitted in 
the article that “both Nyaradi and 
McKinsey made more balanced pre- 
sentations than the other speakers.” 
As a matter of fact, you almost gave 
me a left handed praise when you 
wrote that I must have had second 
(Continued on page 27) 
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EDITORIALS 


I t is with pleasure that we can announce 
additions to the list of cultural groups which 
are cooperating with FOCUS /Midwest in 
bringing their opinions to our readers. The 
November issue inaugurated “Music Notes,” 
presenting the Civic Music League and the 
New Music Circle, both of St. Louis, for 
the first time. With this issue “Music Notes” 
will also represent the Kansas City Con- 
servatory of Music of the University of Kansas 
City, and “Drama and Opera News” (suc- 
cessors to “Opera News”) will be given an 
added dimension by the Kansas City Lyric 
Opera Theatre, the Kansas City Circle Theatre, 
and the University of Kansas City Playhouse. 
While the game of numbers is a dubious un- 
dertaking, we are nevertheless pleased to note 
that ten major cultural institutions in 
the Middle West are now offering their ideas 
to members and other readers through these 
pages. 

* 

D atelines,” a new department, starts with 
this issue. Dateline : Chicago will be conduct- 
ed by Mark M. Perlberg, Dateline: Kansas 
City by Carolyn Benton Cockefair, and Date- 
line: St. Louis — which will commence with 
the January issue — by Martin Quigley. While 
Mr. Perlberg is a regular contributor, we are 
pleased to welcome Mrs. Cockefair and Mr. 
Quigley. While these contributions will origin 
as datelined, by no means will they merely re- 
flect the parochial concerns of one locality. 
The authors will roam far and wide, and carry 
the readers to many unexployed regions of 
thought and attitude. 

* 

T he new Fine Arts Calendar of Kansas City, 
first published in October, incorporates the 
former K. C. Calendar issued by the K. C. 
Public Library. It is an accomplished reflection 
of the excellence of Kansas City's artistic 
endeavors. 

A year ago Chicago’s Fine Arts Guide be- 
came Perspective , an “illustrated monthly on 
ideas and the arts.” While the K. C. publica- 
tion is a non-profit, Perspective is a product 
of the station WFMT. We can only wish 
that the K. C. venture will become as estab- 
lished an institution as Perspective is in Chi- 
cago. 

At this time St. Louis cannot offer a 
similar quality calendar. But within a year 
or so, St. Louis residents may have a calendar 
with the added advantage of being able to 
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obtain it free of charge. The recent survey 
conducted for Civic Progress, Inc. by Booz, 
Allen and Hamilton of Chicago, recommends 
an arts magazine, among others. In prepara- 
tion for this likelihood and as one step in 
the formation of the Arts Council, the Chicago 
firm is conducting a unique study of 130 
cultural groups with the help of the Junior 
League of St. Louis. This magazine would be- 
come the public arm of the proposed St. Louis 
Arts Council and cultural center and include 
an exhaustive calendar. 


* 

T he (Chicago) Mayor’s Committee on New 
Residents held a one-day conference on under- 
education among Chicago’s adults a few days 
ago. Its director, Mrs. Margaret Madden, re- 
vealed that 20,000 newcomers arrive in Chi- 
cago each year. While the majority pose no 
problem, many coming from rural areas are 
either under-educated or not educated. In 
addition the city has a “backlog” of thousands 
of illiterates who are natives of Chicago or 
have been residents for many years. Chicago’s 
conference and other accomplishments (see 
“The Illiterates” in this issue,) deserve our 
plaudits. 

In comparison, efforts in Kansas City and 
St. Louis are backwards indeed. The gallant 
and devoted work by the St. Louis Adult 
Education Council and the West End Parish, 
among others, serve a vital role. But the 
nature of the problem demands official action. 

Right now the Council and the Parish teach 
about 250 students, while Chicago’s Cook 
County Department of Public Aid alone works 
with 6,255 illiterates and plans to raise this 
figure to 60,000. We urgently recommend to 
the Mayors of St. Louis and Kansas City 
a study of the work done in Chicago and 
to adapt its findings to their localities. 

* 

O ur compliments and thanks to Ethel 
Strainchamps who devoted her full column 
“From One Point of View,” published in The 
Ozarks Mountaineer , to the “strange affinity 
of the Missouri State Chamber of Commerce 
for fringe elements of the Right Wing.” She 
covered in detail our “Censorship or Editing?” 
story in the October issue. To the best of our 
knowledge, The Ozark Mountaineer (451 S. 

Patton Ave., Springfield, Mo., $2 per year) 
is the only Missouri paper who picked up this 
story, although we mailed releases to every 
weekly and daily. 

continued on page 19 
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THE LOSING MIDWEST 


W hen the Eighty-eighth Congress 
meets in January, 1963, Missouri and 
Illinois and the states which ring 
around them on the north, east, 
south and west will have nine fewer 
votes in the House of Representatives 
than they had in the last Congress. 
This is because of the loss of seats 
through the reapportionment that 
followed the 1960 census. 

Here are these 11 states and the 
number of their Representatives as 
based on the 1950 and 1960 censuses 
and also the highest point in repie- 
sentation following earlier censuses: 


State 

Highest 

1950 

1960 


Point 

Census 

Census 

Arkansas 

7 

6 

4 

Illinois 

27 

25 

24 

Indiana 

13 

11 

11 

Iowa 

11 

8 

7 

Kansas 

8 

6 

5 

Kentucky 

12 

8 

7 

Minnesota 

10 

9 

8 

Missouri 

16 

11 

10 

Nebraska 

6 

4 

3 

Oklahoma 

9 

6 

6 

Wisconsin 

11 

10 

10 


130 

104 

95 

This table tells the i 

reader a 

lot for 


only a little study. It shows that of 
the' 11 states, eight will have fewer 
seats in the new Congress than they 
had in the last. It shows that the 
three which did not lose seats from 
1950 to 1960 — Indiana, Oklahoma 
and Wisconsin - all are down from 
earlier highest points. 

Missouri enjoys the unhappy dis- 
tinction of having dropped farther 
from its highest point than any other 
state in the group - from 16 to 10. 
Nebraska will have only half as 
many Representatives on the basis 
of the 1960 census as it had at its 
highest point. Arkansas also suffers 
a heavy proportionate decline. Its 
highest point was seven Representa- 
tives. After the 1950 census it had 
.six and next year it will be down 
to four. 

The 1 1 states taken together would 
have had a total of 130 Representa- 
tives could their highest points all 
have been put together. That would 
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have equaled nearly one-third of the 
total of 435 members who make up 
the House. Now this representation 
is down to 95. 

But this is not all. The prospect is 
for further decline. Already it is pos- 
sible, on the basis of the population 
figures for these states, following the 
1960 census (that is, for the years 
1960, 1961 and part of 1962) to 
know what the trends are in the di- 
rection of the 1970 census. What they 
spell in general is further relative de- 
cline in a growing, expanding, en- 
larging nation. 

Here is something that ought to 
be studied on a regional basis. For 
it has implications for every aspect 
of the Midwest — industrial, cultur- 
al, educational, governmental. A de- 
cade ago the St. Louis Post -Dispatch 
took a hard editorial look at the 1950 
census figures and forecast what the 
1960 consequences would be if noth- 
ing was done to halt the downward 
trend. 

Little or nothing was done and 
California alone got about as manv 
new seats in Congress as the Mid- 
west region lost. 

Now to be sure the full worth 


of an area is not to be told only in 
terms of population. Many other 
factors enter into consideration. But 
the weight of the states in national 
political conventions which nominate 
presidential candidates, in the Elec- 
toral College which decides between 
them, and in voting in the halls ot 
Congress is determined bv their pop- 
ulation. To ignore this is to stick 
your head in the sand. 

Lester E. Cox of Springfield, Mo., 
has proposed a Mid-America Industri- 
al Development Council to work for 
new industry for the region, and more 
recently a Missouri delegation of 50 
flew to California to recruit busi- 
ness for their state. If the civic and 
business leaders cannot get together 
on this matter of intense common 
concern, perhaps the economists and 
political scientists at the major uni- 
versities in these states can show the 
way. 

in 1970 it will be too late to la- 
ment still further losses in congres- 
sional and other political influence. 
Now there is still time. But not too 
much time. Very soon a third of the 
decade of the 1960s will be historv. 
Let’s get the Midwest moving again! 
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Portrait presented to William Reedy 
by artist J. M. Flagg, Feb. 10, 1902. 



A student of Renaissance literature 
who had run across the office files of 
Reedy’s Mirror at the Mercantile 
Library, some ten years ago, confided 
his excitement to an older triend he 
met going out the door, the triend 
was president of the trustees ot t lat 
venerable sanctuary, where Emerson, 
Arnold, Thackeray, and Mark Twain 
had lectured and where William 
Marion Reedy (like Joseph Pulitzer 
and Carl Schurz) had got some of 
his postgraduate education.^ 

“I had no use for Reedv, said the 
trustee. 'I don t want to heai about 
him. He was a whoremonger and a 
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bum. Anyway, Reedy was only a 
critic. He couldn’t create.” 

It is hardly surprising that St. 
Louis opinion has always been sharply 
divided on the topic of Reedy. The 
student had been impressed by the 
extraordinary literary sophistication 
he detected in the magazine. The 
trustee had grown up in Kerry Patch, 
the drab Irish faubourg where Reedy, 
too, was born and got his political 
seasoning. Anyone overhearing their 
exchange of strong feelings might 
have thought thev were talking about 
two men called Reedy. Yet it is my 
thesis that there was only one man 


and one mask, a laughing, jesting one, 
a Falstaff in modern dress or a fat 
Villon, who wrote of gibbets and 
babbled of green fields. 

Born in December 1862, the son 
of a policeman, William Marion 
Reedv attended a parochial school 
and Christian Brothers College. He 
graduated from St. Louis University, 
a venerable Jesuit foundation, at the 
age of eighteen, and immediately 
went to work as a reporter. A brilliant 
though eratic newspaperman, he be- 
came editor of a weekh which later 
became the St. Louis Star. Soon after 
wards, while still engaged in news 
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paper work, he was one of the found- 
ers of a disreputable gossip sheet, the 
Sunday Mirror, founded in February 
1891. 

About three years later Reedy be- 
came its sole editor and began turn- 
ing the Mirror into a lively journal 
of opinion. But despite the spright- 
liness of his style and the increasing 
vigor of the magazine’s political and 
literary content, Reedy had fallen 
victim to chronic alcoholism, which 
led him to the verge of utter catastro- 
phe. He awoke from one protracted 
spree to find himself married to the 
keeper of a brothel. The magazine 
went into bankruptcy. Fortunately he 
had a friend who believed in his 
talent and character, bought in the 
magazine at auction, and soon after- 
wards presented it to Reedy as a 
gift. Less than a year after these un- 
savory episodes Reedy was divorced, 
soon afterwards marrying a young 
lady of good family. Almost at once 
the magazine began to be successful. 
By the start of the Spanish-American 
War it had achieved national circula- 
tion, attaining a peak of 32,250 copies 
at a time when the DiaTs circulation 
was five thousand, the Atlantic's 
seven, the Nations twelve. 

Clearly the magazine was less im- 
portant for such modest success in 
gaining a public than for the writers 
it attracted and the influence Reedy 
exerted on them. As critic and editor 
Reedy had a measurable effect on 
those he printed, encouraged, or 
taunted. Writers were drawn to the 
Mirror less by its circulation or by the 
small sums Reedy always eventually 
got around to paying them, than by 
the editor’s talent for stimulation and 
friendship, his wit, his liberality of 
outlook, and — above all — his zest. 
However ordinary the appearance of 
his magazine in its early years, the 
prodigious humanity of the man in- 
sisted on drawing attention to Reedy 
himself. It was always earthy and 
plain-spoken, equally devoted to the 
sanctity of great literature and the 
common clay of human life and suf- 
fering out of which such literature 
is shaped. In the last years of the 
nineteenth century, literature and 
practical life had become sundered 
by traditions of mutual contempt. 
After Reedy’s influence had been felt 
bv a sufficient number of vigorous 
writers it was still possible for politi- 
cians and businessmen to remain 
il iterate and for writers to exile them- 
selves from the rough-and-tumble of 
public life, but to assume either pose 
was increasingly regarded as escapism 
and a confession of weakness. This 
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effect he had is still in evidence, 
though the magazine he fashioned no 
longer exists. So closely were the two 
identified with one another that with- 
in five weeks of his death, in 1920, 
the magazine followed its editor to 
the grave. 


B ut what was he really like? Last 
impressions are less reliable than 
first, and Reedy is remembered as the 
fat, halfblind old man of fifty-eight, 
who laughed too much and walked 
with a rolling limp. He had long fore- 
gone the gourmandizing dinners and 
nights of garrulous drinking when he 
would enchant some visiting poet— 
Richard Le Gallienne or Bliss Car- 
man - with his talk. Only a few old 
friends even then could recall him 
as the dashing stripling, almost state- 
ly with his delicate features - the 
dark shock of tumbling hair, always 
paited in the middle, the sensuous 
lip, and hands tiny as a girl’s. What 
all remembered and mentioned were 
the eyes — scintillant and intense, now 
laughing, now piercing, searching, and 
never still. They bespoke skepticism, 
as if no human fraud or caprice of 
the gods could ever catch him un- 
awares. “He is all eyes,” said his 
friend Edgar Lee Masters. An early 
portrait by James Montgomery Flagg 
has him resemble young Oscar Wilde 
in a brooding humor, but he laughed 
in the eyes of many cameras, and 
all were hypnotized by the eyes. Al- 
ways there was in his face another 
quality that skepticism and mockery 
could not veil: a naked look, as if 
fleshly and spiritual ardor had 
stripped to wrestle there. 

He was a big man as well as a 
portly, and was so recognized. He 
would go to Washington and dine at 
the White House or to New York 
and be elected mayor” of Green- 
wich Village. He would go to a 
Democratic national convention and 
write in his breezy, caustic way of all 
the posturing and the huggermugger. 
Political friends once retaliated for 
what he wrote by putting him up as 
a favorite-son candidate for President 
of the United States, and he was 
often seriously mentioned as a pos- 
sible senator. He would be received 
in Chicago or New York as a kind of 
minor prophet, a humorous sage and 
arbiter of literary elegance, always 
good for a column — or even a full- 
page interview in the New York 
Times. He would serve on a prize 


jury with university scholars and be 
deferred to as a scholar in his own 
right, though he made a habit of 
insulting academic self-importance. 
For a time he was the nation’s most 
respected authority on modern poets, 
and he was popular even with the 
warring poets themselves. At a meet- 
ing of the Poetry Society of America 
he called himself a lion— in a den of 
Daniels. 

Until he was forty Reedy was an 
avowed conservative in politics and 
in literary taste. From that time on 
events forced him into an ever more 
radical position. He became a sup- 
porter of Theodore Roosevelt, an ad- 
vocate of the economic views of 
Henry George, and a partisan of 
Masters, Theodore Dreiser, and other 
spokesmen of literary dissent. Yet 
in essential ways he remained a con- 
servative all his life, even if it was 
the rebels who always claimed him 
for their own. Carl Sandburg said 
he never missed an issue of the 
Mirror , because he always had to 
know what Reedy was thinking. 
Dreiser called him a “Balzac manque,” 
read his magazine for twenty-five 
years, and begged to be allowed to 
do a regular New York column for 
him — even gratis, though Reedy re- 
fused both the offer and the novelist’s 
gratitude for his early support. Reedy 
seems to have felt that the debt was 
all on his side. Ezra Pound would 
retort angrily when Reedy teased him 
about his novel poetic theories and 
the obscurity of his poems, yet 
Pound praised him without stint for 
having the courage to print Spoon 
River Anthology. Masters, who could 
not have written that pivotal work 
without Reedy’s early tart rejections 
and later cheers, boasted of Reedy as 
both his best friend and the “Literary 
Boss of the Middle West.” 

Spoon River in flood altered the 
course of American verse much as 
Dreiser’s Sister Carrie had altered the 
course of our prose fiction some ten 
years earlier, and in the same direc- 
tion. Each touched off a lively debate, 
much of it conducted in the Mirror. 
Each represented a new departure, 
raising moral and aesthetic, sexual, 
psychological, and stylistic problems. 


Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers of “ The Man in the 
Mirror ” by Max Putzel ( Cambridge , 
Mass.; Harvard University Press , 
Copyright 1962 , by the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College). 
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The broadening and liberalizing ef- 
fect of the resulting naturalistic trend 
redirected our letters, and in so do- 
ing changed our lives. The trend is 
now well known. Reedy’s part in it 
is not. In the standard reference 
works, where his name is mentioned 
at all, the account of him is in- 
variably inadequate and ill-informed. 


H istorians are unaware and will 
doubtless deny that before his mo- 
ment of fame as a critic and the 
obscurity that closed in so soon 
thereafter, William Marion Reedy also 
helped establish Hawthorne and 
Emily Dickinson as classic American 
writers. He had helped bring to 
America the knowledge of Pater, 
Hardy, Yeats, Shaw, and the French 
symbolists. Together with only two 
other publishers, his close friends 
Thomas Bird Mosher of Portland, 
Maine, and Mitchell Kennerlev of 
New York, he had paved the way for 
a revolution in book publishing. The 
sentimentality of Trilby and Quo 
Vadis had given way to the lore- 
runners of existentialism and the 
hard-boiled school. Meanwhile Reedy 
had helped to shape and introduce 
some fifty poets, among them Vachel 
Lindsay, Sara Teasdale, Witter Byn- 
ner, Conrad Aiken, and Amy Lowell. 
This he accomplished bv a process of 
slow, grudging acknowledgment, 
gradually expressed sympathy, and en- 
thusiastic interpretation. 

He was always more important 
for the independence and perceptive- 
ness of his judgments than lor the 
way he expressed them. Hence there 
has been little interest in his critical 
essays. Their gusty warmth was 
ephemeral, and he marred his finest 
prose by verbal excesses he was aware 
of but could not learn to overcome. 
He told his friends he never really 
cared for his own writing, but what 
he wrote showed a keen sense of 
inner meanings, a shrewd ability to 
classify from his undimmed recollec- 
tion of vast reading. Like his friends 
Percival Pollard and James Gibbons 
Huneker he never seemed to forget 
a book. Orrick Johns, who came to 
him as a young writer to collect a 
few novels for review, said he ap- 
peared to read a book without ever 
having opened it, so swift weie his 
intuitions. He was seldom caught off 
guard by the unexpectedness oi meie 
daring of an unfamiliar wiitei off on 
a new tack. He was not taken aback 
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bv the strident modernism others 
found beguiling or baffling. It amused 
him to find antique parallels in Greek 
or Japanese, that seemed to anticipate 
the New Poetry and make it look 
traditional in spite of itself. All good 
poetry' is essentially imagism,’ he said 
in defense of Miss Lowell, who doubt- 
less denied the allegation with all 
her heat. "This ‘new force in letters’ 
is, like all such things, very old,” he 
had written of Yeats in 1898. 

He was mistaken in denying 
Yeats’s greatness a few years later. 
He was often mistaken when he 
doubted the correctness of his first 
judgments. Humility in the presence 
of excellence made him disarmingly 
quick to admit his mistakes. In poli- 
tics his shifts were sometimes be- 
wildering, and he had a genius for 
showing up on the wrong side after 
deserting the winner. But his ready 
laughter was directed more often 
against himself than against the loser. 

The Mirror , he said, is the organ 
of nobody but its editor, "who is him- 
self a ‘nobody.’ ” So he often deprecat- 
ed fads he himself had started, but 
in the end he invariably judged each 
book against a scale of classic ex- 
cellence. Thus, at a time when Thomas 
Hardv was driven to abandon fiction 
by the vilification of most critics, 
Reedy compared Hardy’s supposed 
impiety with Sophocles’ faith and had 
no hesitation in declaring the tragic 
vision of Toss and Jude prophetic 
and religious. 


X t is his critical sensibility rather 
than his private or his political life 
that justifies our reappraising Reedy 
as a man of intrinsic refinement. “He 
married a whore,” answers respect- 
able St. Louis, and thinks that puts 
an end to the matter. Yet it was 
precisely the imprudence of his deal- 
ings with women and with money 
that accounts for Reedy’s gradual ac- 
cretion of tolerance and wisdom. He 
was tempered by the anxiety of liv- 
ing always on the brink of a dis- 
aster — either a romantic scandal or 
a bankruptcy. Having lived down 
both, Reedy discovered a passion for 
defending men he himself had some- 
times cruelly mocked. He ridiculed 
Henry George even as the old cam- 
paigner lay on his deathbed, then 


turned suddenly into an eloquent 
apostle of the single tax. Poets like 
Francis Thompson and Paul \ erlaine 
seemed to demand his special protec- 
tion because he had passed through 
ordeals like their own. He once warn- 
ed Mosher not to expect to hear 
anything good about Reedy from St. 
Louis, where he was considered 
"hopelessly depraved.” , 

Be it said to the credit of Reedy s 
home town, however, that it con- 
tained gentlemen of the highest pro- 
fessional rank, of nationwide reputa- 
tion and integrity, who never wavered 
in their public loyalty to Reedy^. 
Jurists, financiers, and professors took 
pride in his friendship at times when 
his actions were bound to scandalize 
the bourgeois. So it was with pure 
glee that he quoted in a letter the 
waspish comment about himself that 
he had overheard right after intro- 
ducing Emma Goldman, the anarchist 
advocate of free love, at the St. Louis 
Artists’ Guild. Emma, said a wag, 
was probably the only woman in the 
world whom Billy Reedlv could rendei 
respectable by his patronage. Pink- 
ed me there, eh? he chortled. 

But if Reed\ had his defenders at 
home, his relations with the com- 
munity over the years were like a 
life-long marriage marked by loveis 
quarrels of Celtic ferocity. He was 
hated bv men whose weakness he ex 
posed, and their sons find it necessary 
to despise him still. He told the city 
that it had no soul — "or if it has, 
that soul sings small.” He declared 
its leading citizens devoid of all 
"affectionate desire to make the city 
great and beautiful,” and accused 
them of "dismal respectability. His 
nettle jeremiads yvere heeded, re- 
read, and reprinted, but their barbs 
rankle still. 

It would be absurd to suggest 
Reedy was a great man misunder- 
stood. He was by no means a small 
man, but in some yvavs he yvas all 
too yvell understood. His faults were 
as obvious as his talents. If they some- 
times seemed to cancel one another 
out, still they did not rob him oi 
one quality that is even more rare 
than greatness. He had the gift of 
true magnanimity. 
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VOTING RATINGS OF AREA LEGISLATORS 


Representatives 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

(Districts are noted before 

names) 












ILLINOIS 

25 Gray (D) 

so 

91 

90 

18 

10 

9 

78 

10 

19 

69 

83 

7 

21 Mack (D) 

90 

100 

90 

27 

0 

9 

83 

13 

37 

56 

76 

14 

24 Price (D) 

100 

100 

100 

9 

0 

0 

98 

2 

0 

100 

100 

Q 

23 Shipley (D) 

90 

91 

70 

27 

0 

18 

63 

23 

50 

31 

67 

19 

16 Anderson (R) 

0 

0 

10 

91 

90 

95 

30 

60 

94 

0 

86 

10 

17 Arends (R) 

10 

0 

10 

91 

90 

95 

48 

40 

75 

19 

62 

19 

19 Chiperfield (R) 

0 

o 

20 

82 

90 

81 

45 

40 

50 

31 

69 

14 

20 Findley (R) 

0 

0 

20 

100 

90 

100 

23 

67 

88 

6 

86 

5 

14 Hoffman (R) 

0 

0 

0 

91 

100 

100 

17 

68 

94 

0 

83 

0 

15 Mason (R) 

0 

0 

0 

82 

90 

95 

13 

48 

50 

0 

52 

5 

18 Michel (R) 

0 

9 

30 

91 

100 

87 

18 

65 

81 

0 

74 

7 

22 Springer (R) 

10 

9 

20 

82 

90 

71 

57 

35 

50 

31 

76 

10 

CHICAGO COOK COUNTY 

1 Dawson (D) 100 

91 

90 

18 

0 

0 

75 

2 

6 

81 

81 

0 

12 Finnegan (D) 

100 

100 

90 

9 

0 

0 

87 

2 

0 

63 

81 

2 

5 Kluczynski (D) 

100 

100 

100 

9 

0 

0 

85 

3 

6 

81 

95 

0 

7 Libonati (D) 

90 

91 

90 

9 

10 

9 

92 

7 

6 

94 

88 

10 

3 Murphy (D) 

100 

100 

100 

9 

0 

0 

95 

2 

6 

94 

95 

0 

6 O'Brien (D) 

100 

100 

100 

9 

0 

0 

60 

2 

0 

50 

62 

2 

2 O'Hara (D) 

100 

100 

100 

9 

0 

0 

95 

3 

12 

88 

95 

2 

11 Pucinski (D) 

100 

100 

100 

9 

0 

0 

88 

8 

25 

75 

88 

7 

8 Rosfenkowski (D) 

100 

100 

100 

9 

0 

0 

90 

3 

6 

94 

79 

5 

9 Yates (D) 

100 

100 

90 

9 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

56 

57 

0 

13 Church (R) 

0 

0 

10 

82 

100 

91 

28 

68 

88 

12 

93 

2 

10 Collier (R) 

0 

0 

10 

82 

100 

87 

27 

67 

94 

6 

88 

2 

4 Derwinski (R) 

0 

0 

0 

91 

90 

91 

33 

60 

75 

19 

76 

7 

MISSOURI 

5 Bolling (D) 

so 

100 

100 

9 

0 

0 

72 

3 

6 

75 

79 

2 

9 Cannon (D) 

50 

55 

so 

36 

30 

19 

72 

18 

37 

56 

76 

17 

6 Hull (D) 

30 

55 

80 

36 

30 

19 

65 

18 

44 

25 

67 

19 

8 Bchord (D) 

so 

@2 

90 

9 

10 

26 

67 

25 

63 

25 

71 

14 

10 Jones (O) 

30 

55 

50 

36 

60 

52 

65 

22 

37 

44 

67 

21 

1 Karsten (D) 

100 

100 

100 

9 

0 

0 

98 

2 

0 

100 

98 

0 

11 Moulder (D) 

70 

73 

90 

27 

10 

13 

48 

10 

37 

6 

36 

2 

4 RandaSS (D) 

100 

100 

100 

9 

0 

0 

85 

8 

25 

75 

83 

7 

3 Sullivan (D) 

100 

100 

100 

9 

0 

0 

93 

2 

0 

94 

88 

5 

2 Curtis (R) 

30 

18 

20 

100 

80 

76 

32 

60 

81 

12 

79 

19 

1 Hall (R) 

0 

0 

0 

91 

90 

95 

10 

70 

81 

0 

93 

0 

Senators 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Illinois 

Douglas (D) 

100 

100 

100 

0 

0 

11 

73 

17 

15 

68 

74 

18 

Dirksen (R) 

10 

0 

S 

91 

100 

77 

42 

42 

74 

12 

@2 

5 

Missouri 

Long (D) 

100 

73 

100 

0 

0 

0 

57 

14 

26 

47 

57 

3 

Symington (D) 

100 

91 

100 

0 

0 

4 

66 

7 

21 

56 

57 

9 


KEY TO RATINGS 
INTEREST GROUPS 

(Percentage reflects the number of times 
each representative/ senator voted in 

accordance wtih issues selected by the 
respective organization.) 

1. Americans For Democratic Action 

2. Committee on Political Education AFL- 

CIO 

3. National Farmers Union 

4. American Farm Bureau Federation 

5. Civic Affairs Associates 

6. Americans for Constitutional Action 

PRESIDENT'S POSITION 

7. Percentage of Kennedy-issue roll calls 

(60 in the House, 125 in the Senate) in 
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1962 on which representatives/ senators 
voted in agreement with the President. 

8. Percentage of Kennedy-issue rolls (60 
in the House, 125 in the Senate) in 1962 
on which representatives/ senators voted 
in disagreement with the President. 

CONSERVATIVE COALITION 

(The figures are based on roll calls 
on which the majority of voting Re- 
publicans and the majority of voting 
Southern Democrats, forming a conserva- 
tive coalition, opposed the stand taken 
by the majority of voting Northern 
Democrats.) 

9. Percentage of conservative coalition roll 
calls (16 in the House, 34 in the Sen- 


ate) in 1962 on which representative/ sen- 
ator voted in agreement with the position 
of the conservative coalition. 

10. Percentage of conservative coalition roll 
calls (16 in the House, 34 in the Senate) 
in 1962 on which representative/ senator 
voted in disagreement with the position 
of the conservative coalition. 

PARTISAN POSITION 

11. Percentage of partisan roll calls (42 in 
the House, 65 in the Senate) in 1962 on 
which representative/ senator voted in 
agreement with his party majorities. 

12. Percentage of partisan roll calls (42 in 
the House, 65 in the Senate) in 1962 on 
which representative/ senator voted in 
disagreement with his party majorities. 

FOCUS /Midwest 



The cold surprise of fall rain, after awaking at two 
Too late in the afternoon, and the ordinaiy sky 
The color of a worn dime seemed only intermittent, 

Like the unanswered ringing of everybody's phone 
We think that we hear droning in the clutched, sweaty receiver 
Jammed at our ear; and even the silences in between 
Rings, or flashes of shock at the cold, wet drizzle. 

Seem most like the condition of being aware, and waiting 
To discover that no one has stayed home to take the calls. 

That the evening before and the morning have fallen into the past. 

That something had somehow happened to the summer. Where was the summer? 

It was possible to remember one clear point in the evening 

During which she suddenly seemed to vanish, like a girl 

In a red raincoat, curling behind her in the wind 

She made along the river, running down the half-lit 

Walk atop the parapet, then turning in, and up 

The hill into a clump of trees. There was a tiny 

Flash of red, then silence, and in the black water rocked 

Lights, on a night of yachts and the red trajectories 

Of glowing cigarettes, flicked out over the water. 

Was it true that only I saw her turn back toward the boats 
With a helpless look, for a moment? O summer, summer, blonde. 

Lost girl, too soon forgotten! Every man thought that he 

Alone might have saved her, at least for a while, if given the chance. 

I couldn't. The years between the soft, black night before 

And the gray rains of morning after were bridged by an instant 

Of sleep, and for want of an instant, all was lost. The wet streets, shiny 

As a bright new dime glistened unrewardingly 

Underfoot and the damp, brawling wind slapped at my neck 

As I ran to the bank to get some money before it closed. 

I was better out of the whole affair. I had eaten a grape 
From out of the sweet, shameless mouth of summer as we kissed 
Once, and now there were instants, only, to be remembered 
In the coming months, whose tender names are always milder 
Than their brisk hearts are. Crying, I ran to the bank in the ram. 


John Hollander has published 
books of poetry and criticism , the 
most recent being “Movie-Going 
and Other Poems ” (Atheneum). He 
is an assistant professor of English 
at Yale University. 


We wondered what our walk should mean, 

taking that un-march quietly; 

the sun stared at our signs— “Thou shalt not kill. 

Men by a tavern said, “Those foreigners . . . 
to a woman with a fur, who turned away— 
like an elevator going down, their look at us. 

Along a curb, their signs lined across, 

a picket line stopped and stared 

the whole width of the street, at ours: “Unfair. 

Above our heads the sound truck blared— 
by the park, under the autumn trees— 
it said that love could fill the atmosphere: 

Occur, slow the other fallout, unseen, 
on islands everywhere— fallout falling 
unheard. We held our poster up to shade our eyes. 

At the end we just walked away; 

no one was there to tell us where to leave the signs. 


William Stafford has published 
poetry in most of the leading 
American magazines. He teaches 
at Lewis and Clark College in 
Portland , Oregon. His most recent 
book of verse is “ Traveling 
Through the Dark.” (Harper <& 
Row). 
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WHITE 

MAN 





Robert Farnsworth 


T he first experience occurred in the 
summer of 1961. Our CORE group 
was new and I was particularly green, 
but I was Chairman. One evening the 
NAACP Youth Council planned a 
drive-in at Fairyland Park, a Jim 
Crow amusement park in Kansas 
City, which the NAACP had been 
working on for some time. But I 
was not told about the planned action 
because those at the meeting swore 
themselves to secrecy. 

On the morning of the drive-in, 
however, I was called and asked to 
be present as a witness. My role was 
simply to observe and to make my- 
self available for any subsequent 
court testimony. I was told that from 
fifty to one hundred cars would drive- 
in at the Park at two that afternoon. 
I called a colleague of mine, told him 
what was up, and invited him to play 
miniature golf just outside the en- 
trance of the Park. He agreed. 

Fifteen minutes late, seven cars 
drove up to the entrance of the Park 
and were refused admission because 
the cars contained Negroes. The 
drivers turned off their ignition keys 
and refused to move. The Park em- 
ployees fussed, the manager came 
out, and his lawyer and the police 
were called. A crowd began to 
gather, but there seemed to be more 
policemen than spectators. The man- 
ager consulted with the police who 
refused to force the demonstrators to 
move or arrest them except on a civil 
warrant. The manager then consulted 
with his attorney and sent him to 
get the warrant. 

All this took much time. There were 
a couple of minor incidents, but I 


was beginning to feel increasingly 
useless. My fellow witness decided to 
go home. However, my friends were 
in that drive-in and I couldn’t leave 
and walk away while thev sat 
amid tension and summer heat in 
their cars waiting to see what the 
next step would be. The crowd was 
sullenly antagonistic to the demon- 
strators, but it was not big and the 
police seemed to have more than 
enough men to control them. 

The drive-in did not achieve its 
first objective. The seven cars did not 
block all the entrances to the Park. 

It was clear the park attendants 
were happy in the helplessness of the 
demonstrators and the demonstrators 
seemed to feel frustrated and futile 
watching the customers stre a m 
through the single open aisle. It’s 
debatable whether to block entrances 
in such a demonstration is worthwhile, 
but at the time it seemed to me the 
drive-in was being defeated by in- 
ability to cover all entrances. 

I moved over to Rev. }. Donald 
Rice who was in charge of the drive- 
in and asked if he didn’t have other 
cars to plug the gap. He tried to 
appear confident and said he was 
phoning to NAACP headquarters for 
more cars, but he clearly had little 
hope of more volunteers. An anxious 
debate had been going on in my mind, 
I felt guilty and cowardly walking 
around on the periphery of the dem- 
onstration. Yet I had had no time 
to prepare myself for any other role. 
I had not been invited to join the 
drive-in — at least not explicitly — 
and I had promised to take my wife 
to dinner that evening. 




But the debate in my mind seemed 
unreal before the needs of the oc- 
casion and I asked Rev. Rice if he 
had somebody who would go with 
me in my car. I was ready to drive- 
in. He didn’t hesitate a moment. 
His sense of relief and pleasure made 
up for any lack of invitation. He 

called a young Rockhurst College stu- 
dent over and introduced me to him. 
\s we got into the car, my an- 

xieties began to mount and to re- 
lieve them I harshly questioned the 
young boy, “I thought there were to 
be fifty to a hundred cars. Where 
are they?” 

The boy was embarrassed and 

didn’t know what to say. He looked 
down and stammered, “Well, Dr. 
Farnsworth, I guess we’ve got to 
educate my people too.” My em- 

barrassment was acute. I realized that 
I had jumped on him because of mv 
fears and frustrations. But there 
wasn’t much time for delicate 
apologies. We were coming to the 
entrance. 

The Park attendant saw me y a 
white man, and vigorously waved us 
into the open entrance. He didn t 
see who was with me until we were 
right next to him. Indeed for a 
moment I was afraid we were going 
to have to go right into the Park and 
then I didn’t know what would 
happen. But that interesting pos- 
sibility didn’t occur. The burly at- 
tendant spotted my partner and a 
bellow of obscene rage followed. He 
felt betrayed and his anger was im- 
mense and vocal. 

Nigger-lover , fairy , bastardy and 
some unprintables were mixed in 
with repeated invitations to step out- 
side the car and have my head bashed 
in. True to the principles of non- 
violence as I knew them, I did my 
best to ignore him, turned off the 
ignition, and looked straight ahead. 
While I strained my powers of con- 
centration, I became aware of some- 
thing between a snicker and a chuckle 
coming quietly from my companion. 
When the attendant turned his at- 
tention from me for a moment, I 
glanced a question at my partner, and 
he answered, “I see you don’t sit 
so well with your people either, Dr. 
Farnsworth.” 

For a brief moment my reaction 
was confused. I was angry at his 
flippancy, because I was more than 
a little scared. And I was frustrated 
because I couldn’t say or do any- 
thing, the attendant and others were 
watching. But suddenly the humor 
of it caught me and I realized that 
the remark made us all even. So 
1 chuckled with my partner. But 
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when I looked again a further real- 
ization came. His remark had made 
nonsense of his people and my peo- 
ple. He and I were together against 
my people standing outside the door 
shouting obscenities at me and against 
his people who stayed at home in 
fear and apathy. Our people was 
really us and our race didn’t matter. 

he second experience followed an 
ugly housing incident. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lorenzo W T orten, a Negro couple 
purchased a home in an all-white 
subdivision. Before they could move 
in, their house was badly burned. 
Many organizations and individuals 
expressed support of the Wortens’ 
rights, others resented them bitterly. 
In the neighborhood a group of de- 
fiantly belligerent home-owners seem- 
ed insistent on keeping the Wortens 
out if they could. 

Fortunately Lorenzo Worten was a 
man of firmness and self-control. He 
never wavered in his intention to 
move in. He offered understanding to 
his new neighbors, but expressed his 
resolution to live in his new home. 
His appearances and pronouncement 
won him a great deal of respect. 

Nevertheless when the house had 
been repaired and the Wortens began 
their move, even with police protec- 
tion, trouble seemed imminent. Neigh- 
bors gathered, shouting threats and 
abuse. Insulting signs were placed 
throughout the neighborhood. Some- 
one helping the Wortens move, call- 
ed some friends. Quickly there were 
almost as many Negroes as whites, 
and both in an ugly temper. Nothing 
serious occurred, perhaps because of 
the efficiency and firmness of the 
police. But Lorenzo was now as 
fearful of trouble coming from his 
friends as he was from his belligerent 

neighbors. „ _ „ 

John Swomley from St. Paul s 
Seminary had previously led a group 
of white ministers through the neigh- 
borhood trying to identify the causes 
of tension and resolve them through 
interviews. We and the Wortens de- 
cided that it was important to blunt 
the explosive racial bitterness, by 
having whites in the new home as 
constantly as possible. 

For ten days we arranged to have 
seminary students, members of many 
interracial organizations, and un- 
affiliated well-wishers in the Worten 
home from about nine in the morn- 
ing, often until the early hours of 
the' following morning. Thus the 
belligerent neighbors would see they 
were not only opposing Negroes, but 
they were opposing the rights of a 


citizen supported by a bi-racial por- 
tion of the community plus the law. 
(In fairness to the neighbors there 
was considerable evidence of outside 
agitation). On the other hand 
Negro supporters of the Wortens 
would find it difficult to resent whites 
merely because of their color, if 
they saw whites actively defending 
the Wortens’ interests. 

At first I was one of many people 
who expressed support, and Lorenzo, 
or Ren, as I found he preferred to 
be called, was appropriately but 
somewhat officially grateful. We talk- 
ed often, and he and his wife fed 
me with almost embarrassing generos- 
ity. Yet until one particular evening, 
I was primarily an officer of CORE 
who was helping him. He came to de- 
pend on me to an extent, but it 
was largely impersonal. The differ- 
ence in our color posed a thin but 
definite barrier. 

Then about diree days after the 
Wortens had moved in Ren called 
me late in the afternoon. He was 
excited, maybe even a little panicky. 
He said it was too quiet. He knew 
somelhing was going to happen, soon. 
He didn’t have any identifiable cause 
for alarm, he just felt it. Something 
was going to pop that night. Rev. 
Cecil Williams, who was then Co- 
Chairman of CORE, had already 
promised to come by, and Bob Hoyt, 
editor of the Catholic Reporter , and 
his wife Bernadette were scheduled 
to visit the Wortens that evening, 
but Ren wanted me too. Rather 
reluctantly I promised to come. 

When all of us gathered Ren was 
a little reassured, but he still in- 
sisted that the quiet was ominous. 
While we talked in the living room, 
Ren often reheated to a rear bed 
room where he sat in darkness look- 
ing through an open window over 
his own and his neighbors’ backyards. 
A police car was stationed in front 
all night and the police made periodic- 
checks in the back. Ren felt it 
necessary to protect his property with 
more constant surveillance. 

It had been a terrible ordeal for 
both Ren and his wife Jewel. Jewel 
often dozed in helpless fatigue while 
trying to talk to us. Ren needed to 
get up at 4:30 or 5 each morning to 
be at work. Finally we made Jewel 
go to bed and not try to entertain 
us. About eleven the Hoyts returned 
to their family. And since Cecil had 
to go out of town the next evening, 
he left shortly after. But Ren was still 
anxious. Although I never saw them, 
Ren said he had guns ready. He 
insisted they were not to protect 
him or his property, but nobody 
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was going to touch his wife or his 
daughter. His tension and fatigue 
worried me until I persuaded him 
to go to bed and let me watch through 
the bedroom window. I promised to 
wake him when I grew tired. 

It was a quiet cool spring night. 
Visibility was quite good, but the 
shadows cast by the bright moon- 
light were deceptive. I looked at all 
the black humps of trash cans and 
garden tool sheds with frequent sus- 
picion. I tried to pick the most likely 
spot from which someone might try 
to approach the house. I wondered 
what I should do in case I spotted 
someone. Should I yell for help? Or 
should I just call to them to let 
them know they were being watched? 

Approximately once an hour the 
police came up the driveway with 
flashlights and looked around the 
yard. Once they scared me badly 
when they came up the side of the 
house opposite from the drive. I was 
breathless by the time I was certain 
that it was a policeman. Sitting in 
the dark I had plenty of time to 
realize Ren's sense of loneliness and 
fear. Nothing happened and the 
danger in this case proved unreal, 
but the loneliness and fear were in- 
escapable. While I wouldn’t want 
him to move, I wondered at his 
courage in living under such condi- 
tions. 

(1 say nothing happened, but the 
next day I learned that the police 
had found a bottle of gasoline stopped 
with a rag— a Molotov cocktail — on 
the lawn of a neighbor across the 
street. One theory was that some 
hoodlums came by primed for 
trouble, saw the police car, became 
frightened, and dumped the evidence. 
Another possibility was that the 
bottle was deliberately planted to 
strike fear into the Wortens and 
their supporters. In any case, Ren’s 
sense of danger was more accurate 
than I was for some time willing to 
credit. ) 

By 2 a.m. I became weary and con- 
vinced that the risk of trouble was 
slight. I knocked at Ren’s bedroom 
door true to my word. He didn’t 
respond. I tried again, but his fatigue 
seemed to have claimed him to deep 
sleep. With some misgivings I de- 
cided to leave quietly. Although I 
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had told my wife I might be very 
late, I didn’t want to stay longer. 
On the way home I worried; sup- 
pose something happens now. 

At nine the next morning I called 
Mrs. Worten and everything was fine. 
It was an immense relief. That eve- 
ning I saw Ren again and he told me 
that he had heard me leaving, but 
decided to stay in bed. There was a 
sly grin on his face, and his story 
seemed pretty thin to me. But, some- 
thing had happened, he was talking 
to me then as he never had before. 
The difference, the impersonality, was 
gone and even though I had just 
had supper, I ate a delicious barbe- 
qued chicken Ren had broiled in his 
backyard. 

T he third incident took place at a 
banquet in the basement of a Negro 
church. I was to be the main speaker. 
I was seated at the head table next 
to the minister’s wife. She was a 
tightly corseted elderly woman rather 
fancifully made up. She seemed some- 
what flustered by my attempts at 
conversation, so f tried to leave her 
alone without appearing to ignore 
her. 

After the meal the M. C. began 
trying to collect his audience, and 
suddenly in the midst of some remarks 
on brotherhood, as if inspired, he 
insisted that everyone stand and' kiss 
the person to his left if the person 
were of the opposite sex or shake 
his hand if of the same sex. 

My imagination worked through a 
whole movie in a second. I had no 
objection to kissing a lady of brown 
skin. In fact I would have been very 
happy to be sitting to the right of 
many of the lovely darker lined ladies 
in the audience. But it was a very 
hot night and I had a distinct image 
of a thick layer of cosmetics streaked 
with sweat on that woman’s face. 

I was cornered. I was at the head 
table and the center of much atten- 
tion. Even as my imagination an- 
ticipated all the unpleasant sensations 
of the greasy smacker, I piously re- 
signed myself to martyrdom for the 
cause. 

I swear I hadn’t hesitated a mo- 
ment. I perhaps had moved a little 
deliberately to make sure I was com- 
posed, but imagine my surprise when 
I turned to the lips of the lady on 
my left only to find her hugging her 
husband as if he had just rescued her 
from a savage mountain lion. 

At first I felt relief. I was saved. 
I realized that the M. C. had goofed 
because clearly if everyone turned to 
the left he would find himself facing 



It Was A White Man 

the back of his neighbor. But after 
that seeped through, I was puzzled. 
Did I still have an obligation to wait 
for this ladv to turn from her husband 
and accept my chivalrous buss? A 
moment more was enough to tell me 
that the lady wasn’t going to let loose 
of her hsuband until she was perfect- 
ly safe. Not only that, but she was 
watching me from the corner of 
her eye to make sure I was plotting 
no surprise attack. 

Swoosh, my ego flattened. I, who 
was ready for the supreme sacrifice 
was not only spurned, but feared. 
I was suddenly cast in the historic 
role of the barbarian white man who 
had ravaged the Negro female un- 
scrupulously for more than a hundred 
years. There were comic overtones, 
of course, but in the midst of my 
laughter at the ridiculous situation 
there was a hollow horror. 

It was a humbling, not humiliating, 
experience. For a moment I caught 
an insight into the immensity of the 
past that had to be redeemed. There 
were undoubtedly millions of people 
for whom the past and recurring ex- 
periences of racial prejudice were 
prisons from which there was no exit. 
A white man was simply a white man 
and that was it. My laughter was mix- 
ed with bitterness at my heritage and 
sadness at its crippling effects. 

O nce when I had stopped unex- 
pectedly at the Wortens I had had a 
similar experience. Their home was 
a small ranch type in which the din- 
ing room was clearly visible and quite, 
close to the front door. I rang the 
doorbell and then saw that the family 
and friends were at dinner. No one 
seemed to look up except one friend 
who was on her way to the kitchen 
with a serving bowl. She glanced un- 
hurriedly at me and without chang- 
ing pace or direction said to Ren in 
a tone unmistakably clear and in- 
sulting, “It’s a white man.” When 
Ren looked up, his face broke into 
friendliness and he said, “Oh, it’s 
Bob,” and I felt wonderfully emanci- 
pated. 
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There are over 8 million adults in America 
today who cannot read the simple words 
in this sentence. Few of them can write their 
own names, much less fill out a job applica- 
tion form. Part of a vicious circle, adult illiter- 
acy is often both the cause and the effect of 
prejudice, low economic status, migratory 
habits, and high birth rates. 

A very recent sampling of able-bodied men 
on relief rolls in Chicago showed that half 
are functionally illiterate. Chester Stovall, 
Director of Public Welfare of the City of 
St. Louis, estimates that approximately 25 per 
cent of the adult persons on relief are illiter- 
ate. The metropolitan area of St. Louis has 
nearly 80,000 functional illiterates — most 
commonly defined as persons with four or 
less years of schooling. Metropolitan Chicago 
has nearly a quarter million illiterates. 

The problem is immense and our efforts to 
reduce the number of illiterates are puny. 
Hampered by archaic laws and lack of funds, 
some public bodies and volunteer organiza- 
tions are embarking upon new programs. 
Chicago leads with a program of compulsory 
literacy instruction to rehabilitate welfare 
recipients. While path-breaking work has been 
done in St. Louis by the Adult Education 
Council and lately * the West St. Louis 
Ecumenical Parish, as a whole the St. Louis 
area and Kansas City are still feeling their 
wav. 


T he problem received national attention 
when early this year President Kennedy asked 
Congress to provide a $50.2 million five-year 
program of grants to states and colleges to 
combat adult illiteracy. The House Education 
and Labor Committee approved the Adult 
Basic Education Act authorizing $45 million 
over five years in grants to the states to 
bolster existing adult literacy programs or 
help start new ones. The bill also authorized 
$250,000 for fiscal year 1963 plus $1 million 
in each of the four following years in grants 
to public or non-profit colleges to develop 
teaching methods and materials suitable for 
adult illiterates. Illinois would have received 
$1,915,713 over the five-year period, with 
matching state funds (required in the last 
three years only) of $1,277,147; Missouri 
would have gotten $924,696 if it would con- 
tribute $616,464. Roman C. Pucinski (D. 111.), 
the only representative from Missouri or Illi- 
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nois on the House Committee, voted for the 
measure. 

Proponents of the bill stressed the benefits 
of more retraining or training for jobs, re- 
duction of welfare rolls, inducing illiterates to 
want better education for their children, and 
reduction of draft rejections. Others questioned 
the overlapping of federal aid to education, 
the distribution formula, the lack of any 
guarantees that illiterates could be compelled 
to attend classes, and the submission of too 
many education bills by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare without any 
priorities. 

House Rules Committee chairman, Howard 
W. Smith (D. Va.), opposes most if not all 
of the Administration's education proposals. 
House members who fought for school bills 
felt there are just so many for which they 
will battle and that this was not one of them. 
Southerners became cautious when they noted 
that the Administration is also pushing a 
civil rights bill that would make a sixth 
grade education sufficient proof of literacy 
for voting. The Bill's chances against Re- 
publican and Southern Democratic opposition 
were always poor. In the absence of Adminis- 
tration or voter pressure the Bill died. 

While the basic education of adults should 
also be a responsibility of the state, the so- 
called “modern" Missouri constitution restricts 
the use of regular public school funds for 
educating persons under 21 years of age. 
There are no exceptions. This anachronism 
limits the teaching of illiterates to the good 
graces of volunteer support, which, no matter 
how devoted and generous, cannot adequately 
master the staggering task. A constitutional 
amendment to change this provision should 
be on the must list of every Missouri legisla- 
tor. 

O n the St. Louis scene, the Adult Education 
Council, directed by Charles B. Gilbert, has 
been promoting literacy classes since 1954 
in the evening schools in St. Louis and three 
suburban communities, Ferguson, Kirkwood, 
and University City. These classes must be on 
a fee basis. Often, the $12 fee — which may 
represent ten per cent of a monthly income 
— just isn't available. Within its limited re- 
sources, the Council tries to provide scholar- 
ships. Last year 200 students attended twelve 
classes. 

The Council was probably the first in the 
country to experiment with classes organized 
on a neighborhood basis. Mrs. Harry Carlson, 
chairman of the literacy committee, explains, 
“ . . . neighborhood classes are the most ef- 
fective, but we still have not resolved the 
questions of student recruitment and financ- 
ing. If we are to recruit in anything like the 
number required to meet the problem, we 
shall need either trained volunteers to make 
home calls or some form of compulsion such 
as is exerted by the Chicago welfare depart- 
ment. There is little question that public 
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funds will be required." 

In addition to its own program, the Council 
has given a helping hand to nearly all other 
local instruction programs. 

For the last two years William L. Tybura, 
principal of Walnut Park Elementary School, 
has conducted “P. S. 4" (CBS/KMOX-TV) 
televised classes. As a public service, KMOX- 
TV contributes the tapes of these morning 
lessons to educational station KETC for Mon- 
day through Friday “prime time" 7:30 p.m. 
broadcasts. At this writing, the possibility of 
group viewing posts is being explored. 

Last February, the West St. Louis Ecu- 
menical Parish under the leadership of Rev. 
Philip Bell, then of the Westminster Presbv- 
terian Church, stepped into the picture with 
free classes. The Parish — eleven Congrega- 
tional, Episcopalian, Methodist, and Presby- 
terian churches — trained 20 members of 
its congregations who are teaching at five 
sites. There is no charge for the classes, which 
have 6 to 10 students each. This is the first 
teaching experience for many of the volunteers. 
Although housed and directed by churches, 
evangelism is absent. 

The idea took shape in the minds of Rev. 
Bell and Chester Stovall. They obtained the 
cooperation of the University of Missouri, 
which agreed to provide a teacher and the 
materials for the volunteer training sessions. 
From Harry Cooper, aided by his wife, the 
volunteers learned how to teach adults skills 
that most of us master by second grade. The 
lessons use the phonics principles of Dr. 
William Kottmeyer of the St. Louis Public 
Schools and “The Home and Family" series 
(Arthur C. Croft Publications), an adult 
counterpart to the Scott Foresman “Dick and 
Jane" series. 

How do you reach people who can’t read 
flyers or advertisements? How do you over- 
come an adult's natural embarrassment? With 
the motto Tell-A-Friend," flyers were placed 
in taverns, beauty, and barber shops. Strong 
support has come from the St. Louis state 
welfare office, headed by J. P. Lynes. School 
principals have told about the classes at PTA 
meetings and have encouraged children to 
urge their parents to join the groups being 
taught at the Cabanne Methodist, Grace 
Presbyterian, Parish Temple CME, and Sec- 
ond Presbyterian churches, and the Crunden 
Public Library. 

B uildinc upon the foundation laid by the 
Adult Education Council, St. Louis is be- 
ginning to move. The University of Missouri 
is discussing additional help. The City’s newly- 
created Division of Community Services, with 
assistance from the federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, will direct 
a special task force in a project where 100,000 
people live. 

Kansas City is increasing its efforts to serve 
the 26,000 functional illiterates in its metro- 
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politan area. A citizens’ committee interested 
educators and WDAF-TV in a television series 
which is being run in 65 cities this year. 
The series of 100 half-hour lessons started 
last month. Workbooks are sold at cost, and 
pupils can bring or mail their lessons to 
various centers. Television, of course, by- 
passes the adult’s embarrassment, but it also 
precludes the teacher’s personal attention. En- 
rollments so far have been disappointing in 
the night school, another non-compulsory pro- 
gram without personal recruitment, accord- 
ing to V. L. Pickens, assistant superintendent 
of Kansas City Schools. 

Chicago has made the real break-through 
in welfare rehabilitation services. The Cook 
County Department of Public Aid and the 
Chicago public schools initiated a program 
last March requiring people receiving as- 
sistance to attend classes in basic reading and 
writing, or if they possess these skills, ap- 
propriate courses to return them to the work- 
ing force. Under the direction of Mrs. Sally 
McMahon, 163 teachers conduct classes of an 
average of 20-25 students each. Certified 
teachers, they work in the program in addi- 
tion to their regular teaching assignments 
and are paid by the Board of Education at 
the going rate of $4.50 per hour. The pro- 
gram is city-wide and attendance levels have 
exceeded expectations. 

This program — compulsory for welfare 
recipients and financed by public funds — is 
far beyond the plans of St. Louis and Kansas 
City. Raymond M. Hilliard, director of the 
Cook Count)’ Department of Public Aid, wants 
to raise the present figure of 6,255 to 60,000. 

Also, Chicago’s educational station, WTTW, 
hopes to begin broadcasting a series of 90 half- 
hour lessons both day and night for 30 weeks 
by September, 1963. The station has offered 
to help set up group viewing centers. Co- 
operating with DePaul University and the 
Chicago Teachers College, WTTW is creating 
an original series which will maximize local 
and timely experiences. 

Adult illiteracy is crippling an overwhelm- 
ing number of Americans. According to the 
1960 Census, Illinois has a total of 365,373 
functional illiterates, most of which (308,314) 
live in urban areas. Missouri has a total of 
175,827, of which 103, 887 are urban dwellers 
and 71,940 rural. A vast program encompass- 
ing action on the local, volunteer level, by the 
state, and by the federal government will be 
required. However, all of these will be of little 
avail unless compulsory attendance or inten- 
sive personal recruitment is part of the effort. 
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EDITORIAL 

continued from page 6 

In the “Letters” column, we reprint a com- 
munication from Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, one of 
the speakers at the “Freedom Forum.” His 
letter is of true significance — not so much 
by what he said, but by what he neglected 
to say. He studiously ignored the principal 
argument: the forced resignation of editor 
Russell Mann, Jr. Among all the freedoms 
he holds so dear, doesn’t freedom of the 
press deserve a nod of recognition? 

His letter makes several unfounded implica- 
tions. In response to our inquiry Dr. Nvaradi 
personally mailed us on August 27th a pro- 
motional lecture pamphlet explaining his back- 
ground and present activities. We quoted from 
his pamphlet stating the source, but casting 
no doubts on its authenticity. It is unfor- 
tunate that he had to pose his objections in 
a when-did-you-beat-your-wife-last stance. 
This reprehensible approach, involving the 
sacred memorv of the Hungarian martyrs, 
speaks for itself. 

We criticized Dr. Nvaradi and the other 
speakers for supporting an obvious right-wing 
institute parading under the guise of explain- 
ing basic American freedoms. It it would 
have squarely declared its political intentions, 
we might still disagree, but we would respect 
their honest convictions. This was not the 
case. Let’s state this most emphatically: com- 
munism was the handmaiden to pound upon 
partisan, domestic issues splashed out as 
“basic” American values. Speakers attacked 
the growing national debt, governmental de- 
ficit spending, fiscal irresponsibility, American 
foreign aid and agricultural policies, Ameri- 
can schools, academic objectivity, the “wel- 
fare” state philosophy, etc., etc. 

Of course if this is “fighting" Communism, 
all who disagree are suspect. Typically, the 
only answer we received (at press time) to 
our offer to mail the article “Censorship or 
Editing?” to the 191 high school students 
who attended the Forum, was a non-committal 
letter, which asked among others: “What is 
wrong in telling them about Commun- 
ism? ...” 

Since Dr. Nyaradi raises the issue of Mc- 
Carthyism, we hasten to point out what did 
not happen to him. We did not demand that 
he be investigated and silenced. We did not 
institute a campaign to have him ousted as 
an educator and deprived of his livelihood. We 
did not call him a traitor under congressional 
immunity. We did not make unfounded 
charges; on the contrary, we tried to cite 
every bit of evidence to give credit where 
credit is due (which Dr. Nvaradi characterises 
as “grudging” and “left-handed praise.”) 

We doubt that Dr. Nyaradi, who declared 
that the American Civil Liberties Union is 
a left-wing counterpart of the John Birch 
Society (St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Oct. 10, 
1962), will ever understand the distinctions 
we are trying to make. 
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Drama 8c Opera News 


Official bulletins of the Kansas City LYRIC 
OPERA, St. Louis AUGUST OPERA FES- 
TIVAL, St. Louis CIVIC OPERA ASSOCIA- 
TION, St. Louis GRAND OPERA GUILD, 
Kansas City CIRCLE THEATRE, University 
of Kansas City PLAYHOUSE. 


In a recent article in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch commenting on the 
opening of the Chicago Lyric Opera 
season, Elizabeth Gentry seemed to 
imply that “Grand Opera in the 
grand manner” should be the ultimate 
goal of any city that can support 
opera at all and that “new traditions 
in English and in the chamber 
medium” are merely second-rate ex- 
periments that must be tolerated as 
better than nothing until money is 
available in sufficient quantity to 
provide the real thing. 

At the not insubstantial risk of dis- 
agreeing with the able and erudite 
Miss Gentry, we would suggest that 
opera in the so-called grand tradition 
is rather an outmoded series of cliches 
that should long ago have been 
allowed to die. Such opera survives 

— and, perhaps, artificially flourishes 

— in cities like Chicago and New 
York only because enough people live 
there who have been raised exclusive- 
ly on this pap and who have there- 
fore not developed a taste for any- 
thing better. 

Somehow the idea took hold a 
long time ago in the United States 
that the music in opera justifies all. 
According to this theory, it makes 
little difference if the words being 
sung are unintelligible to most of 
the audience, if the performers are 
ludicrously bad actors, if the settings 
and costumes are thoroughly inap- 
propriate. Idiocies that would never 
be considered in drama thus become 
standard practice in opera. If only 
the arias are sung with enough bril- 
liance to inspire bravos, if only the 
pageantry on stage is magnificent and 
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coloiful — then all is forgiven. Why? 

Opera is, first and foremost, 
theatre. The added dimension of 
music makes opera at its best into 
a kind of total theatre. But if music 
and glamor are the only concerns of 
the operagoer or the opera producer, 
then it would be better to abandon 
the opera house for the concert hall. 

The answer to the problem of opera 
for a city* like St. Louis, which has 
no real operatic traditions of its own, 
is to make locally produced opera as 
meaningful a theatrical experience as 
possible. Viable English translations 
of those libretti that are good theatre 
themselves; good singing actors in 
all roles, both leading and com- 
primario; impeccable staging by a 
theatrical stage director; fresh "and 
well-designed settings and costumes 
— these are the elements that will 
establish opera as part of the burgeon- 
ing artistic life of St. Louis. These 
are the elements on which the several 
diverse operatic forces of the com- 
munity should jointly focus their ef- 
forts. 

Edward Corn 

Kansas City’s Lyric Theatre scored 
several modest “firsts” in its fifth an- 
nual fall season, which ended with 
a performance of Andrea Chenier on 
the night of Oct. 16. Thus during 
this season the company gave its 
first televised performance (a con- 
densed version of The Barber of 
Seville). It presented its first two 
matinees for high school students un- 
der a joint arrangement with the pub- 
lic and parochial educational authori- 
ties. 

The theatre and the Lyric Opera 
Guild, also for the first time, collabor- 
ated with the People-to-People pro- 
gram on a special performance for 
foreign-exchange students, brought in 
from campuses throughout the sur- 
rounding area. The same season saw 
the company reach its 100th per- 
formance and announce plans for a 
first spring season of contemporary 
American operas ( Sussana , The Devil 
and Daniel Webster , and The 
Medium ), to be offered next April 
under the auspices of the University 


of Kansas City. 

The past season’s most important 
advance, however, probably was reg- 
istered in the field of public accept- 
ance. For the first time in the Lyric’s 
relatively brief history, the little 
Rockhill Art Theater out on Troost 
Avenue, which the company sub- 
leases each fall, was generally either 
sold out or filled to near capacity. 
Attendance averaged just over 700 a 
night in a house that seats 761 on 
its orchestra floor, with a tiny balcony 
to accomodate any overflow. 

These statistics may not look very 
impressive. But, seen against the 
earlier experience of this particular 
professional repertory company, they 
represented something like a break- 
through. In the opinion of the Kansas 
City Stars reviewer, Sandor Kalai, 
moreover, the company has continued 
to progress artistically. At least two 
new young singing-actors of promise 
were identified during the season. Be- 
sides Chenier and The Barber , the 
schedule included Faust and Cosi 
Fan Tutte , thereby increasing the 
Lyric’s repertory to 20 different works. 

Henry C. Haskell 



MUSIC NOTES 


Official bulletins of the Kansas City 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, St. Louis CIVIC 
MUSIC LEAGUE, and St. Louis NEW MUSIC 
CIRCLE. 


The complete New York Gity 
Opera Company production of Ben- 
jamin Britten’s opera “The Turn of 
the Screw” will be presented in St. 
Louis on February 18 under the spon- 
sorship of the New Music Circle. 

The performance, in the Opera 
House of Kiel Auditorium, will be a 
gala benefit to help raise funds for 
the New Music Circle’s music fes- 
tival to be held on the occasion of 
the bicentennial celebration of the 
founding of the City of St. Louis. Six 
composers — one major international 
figure, one American, and four St. 
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Louisans — have been asked to write 
works for performance during 1964 
in honor of St. Louis' two-hundredth 
birthday. 

“The Turn of the Screw” will come 
to St. Louis as part of a coast to 
coast tour following two seasons at 
the New York City Center. The 
regular New York cast, starring 
soprano Patricia Neway, will be seen 
here, and the production will be fully 
staged, with complete costumes, set- 
tings, and lighting. 

Based on the novel by Henry James, 
“The Turn of the Screw” is a horror 
tale about two children’s encounters 
with evil. One of Britten’s recent 
operatic works, it is considered bv 
many critics to be his masterpiece. 

Elizabeth Gentry 


A few weeks ago, the Vegh Quartet 
pleased Kansas Citians with three 
quartets by Joseph Haydn, Claude 
Debussy , and Robert Schumann. This 
presentation was under the auspices 
of the Conservatory’s Chamber Music 
and Recital Series. But this musical 
event is only one of many others of- 
fered in the Kansas City area. 

Sometimes a mere listing can en- 
lighten the sceptics about the rich 
fare of which he can partake: The 
Kansas City Philharmonic, the Music 
Hall series, the Plaza series, the 
Lyric Opera, the Starlight Theatre, 
the Civic Ballet, the Connoisseur 
series, the Seufert and Town Hall 
concert series, the Modern Jazz 
Workshop, the University Chamber 
Music and Recital series, the Youth 
Symphony concerts, the “Coffee” and 
“Coke” Concerts by the Mid-America 
Ouarterly, and other individual per- 
formances. 

Let this set the stage for a sub- 
stantive discussion of our coming 
musical offerings. 

Hardin Van Deursen 



GUILD IN FOCUS 


The ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD has ex- 
clusively accredited FOCUS/Midwest to 
publish this column, representing the news 
and opinions of the Guild. 


With the Contemporary American 
Painting Exhibition, the St. Louis 
Artists Guild has embarked upon a 
more sophisticated coverage of art. 
The selections by Wallace Herndon 
Smith and Fred Conway, nationally 
important painters, were received with 
mixed emotions. The argument about 
their merits is continuing. Esthetically, 
socially, and monitarily, the exhibition 
and the svmposium week were most 
successful. 

I am delighted with this direction, 
for it brings into perspective the 
qualitative showings of better local 
artists as well as allows us to see 
contemporary works of art. Avoiding 
any ill feelings, the selectors deliberat- 
ly and wisely omitted any St. Louis 
artists from the exhibition. 

Two shows will make up for this 
omission. The first (Nov. 25 to Dec. 
12) presents Mrs. Connie Bradshaw 
Conway, Ernestine Betsberg (Mrs. 
Arthur Osver), Fred Conway, and 
William Quinn. The second will be 
the annual art section show (Dec. 16 
to Jan. 3). Every art section member 
is urged to participate by entering a 
work. 

Rodney C. Warfeld 
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BOOKS 


Within 

The Permissible 

YEVTUSHENKO: SELECTED 
POEMS, Yevgeny Yevtushenko. 
Translated and with an introduc- 
tion by Robin Milner -Gulland and 
Peter Levi , S. /. (Penguin Books, 
95 pp., paperbound, $0.65; hard- 
bound edition, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., $3.00.) 

In 1944 Arthur Koestler wrote in 
the Partisan Review that “even the 
literary movements in Russia . . . 
have not spontaneously, organically 
grown, but were decreed at Party 
Congresses and by utterances of gov- 
ernment spokesmen” and that such 
decrees applied to poetry, drama, 
architecture, films, historical research, 
and philosophy. 

Westerners have long felt that the 
official Soviet attitude has stifled in- 
tellectual development. They are 
perplexed whenever an outstanding 
Russian writer does emerge, and are 
curious to know how and why. 

Now the Western press has aroused 
widespread interest in 29-year-old % 
Siberian-born Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
by publicizing his travels and recitals 
on three continents; but it has focused 
on his personality and largely ignored 
his poetry. To fill this gap, Penguin 
and Dutton have issued a small, 
English language selection of 22 
poems translated by a student of 
Russian and a young Jesuit poet. The 
translations, in supple iambics, are 
extremely well done both rhythmically 
and idiomatically. 

The poems date from 1952 to 1961 
and are fairly representative. The 
translators wisely exclude Yevtus- 
henko’s more recent “party line” verses 
which have little literary merit. Yet, 
despite the superb translations, 
“Selected Poems” is of mixed quality, 
and in this respect resembles many 
books of British and American verse. 
The minor poems are generally on 
love (“Waiting”), trivial experiences 
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(“Encounter”), and party toadying 
(“Party Card”). Unlike his great 
predecessor Mayakovsky ( 1893- 
1930), who wrote matchless love 
lyrics, Yevtushenko often seems in- 
capable of selfless love. In “Waiting,” 
for instance, he writes (the italics are 
mine) : 

My love will come 
will fling open her arms and 
fold me in them, 
will understand my fears, 
observe my changes . . . 
will take my head in her 
hands. 

Other poems like “Colours” and 
“The Companion” show a similar 
egocentrism or dispassion. 

The three longest poems, however, 
Zima Junction,” “On a Bicycle,” and 
“Babiy Yar,” reveal the best of 
Yevtushenko: his freshness, descrip- 
tive skill, and most intense emotion. 
Babiy Yar” (1961) in a 62-line 
ti anslation, is a bold if belated pro- 
test against the massacre of Jews at 
Kiev during World War II. But the 
most impressive poem by far is “Zima 
Junction, a long autobiographical 
narrative of about a thousand lines, 
in which the poet recounts his 
thoughts and experiences during a 
summer visit to his native town after 
an absence of some years. 

Zima, near Lake Baikal, is where 
Yevtushenko s great-grandfather was 
exiled and starved all through his 
life. But after several generations 
life improved a little for the peasants 
and the poet as a boy “scarcely had 
one single care in the world.” Now 
poignantly he sees the town grown 
smaller because he walks with a long- 
ei stride. He reminds himself that 
lie “came home for strength and for 
courage, /for the truth and truth’s 
well-being.” 

He glimpses that truth briefly in a 
sei ies of bucolic episodes of masterly 
description reminiscent of the Pro- 
vencal poet Mistral in “Mireille” or of 
such French poets as Verhaern or 
Jammes. He goes fishing and berrv- 
picking. But unfortunately life isn’t 
all fishing and berrypicking; ideo- 


logical questions rear their collective 
head. The fisherman, an old railway- 
man, calls the komsomol “so boring it 
was a pain” — a line no doubt offen- 
sive to the komsomol contributing to 
the poet’s brief withdrawal from that 
organization. 

The fisherman describes his nephew, 
not vet 25 and on the Committee: 

He sits there, that green kid, 
steamed up, banging his 
bossy fist — 

he even walks in a different 
way. 

There’s iron in his eyes; and 
as for speeches, 
it isn’t words to get the busi- 
ness done, 

it’s business only there for 
the sake of words. 

Later Yevtushenko meets a happy 
barefoot boy who runs away from a 
collective farm; he talks with a dis- 
illusioned Moscow journalist about 
“those first one-sided certainties” and 
how today (then several months after 
Stalin’s death) there is a “rumination 
of yesterday’s silence, /and silence 
smothering yesterday’s events.” To- 
ward the end of the poem are observa- 
tions on love of much greater depth 
and maturity than in the shorter 
poems. 

Among the shorter poems, “Visit” 
(1953) seems to be a brief study for 
“Zima Junction.” Other pieces — 
“People,” “In Georgia,” and “School- 
master” — are well worth reading. 
“Schoolmaster” strongly resembles 
Frost’s poetry in style and theme. 

For over five years Yevtushenko 
has been the subject of hostile and 
enthusiastic articles in such journals 
as 'Neva , Novy Mir , and Literaturnaya 
Gazeta. Yet he is not a poet of re- 
volt. This selection shows nothing as 
bold as, say, Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
springs on American readers. 
Yevtushenko is outspokenly loyal: 
“Consider me a Communist!/My 
whole life tells you,” he writes. More 
recently, in a poem titled “City in 
the Morning” ( Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
July 17, 1962), he is more insistent: 
“I’m a Communist by my very na- 
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ture. /Communism bids me be angrier 
and angrier/at what stands in its 
way.” 

Libraries will need ‘'Selected 
Poems” to meet a popular demand. 
But anyone interested in a truly 
defiant and angry Soviet poet should 
read A. S. Yesenin-Volpin’s “A Leaf 
of Spring,” 31 poems and an essay, 
translated by George Reavey and 
published by Praeger last year 
(bilingual text, $3., 173 pp.). 

Yesenin-Volpin, recently arrested and 
imprisoned, writes, “There is no free- 
dom of the press in Russia, but who 
can say that there is no freedom of 
thought.” Yevtushenko, a conformist 
by comparison, has tested this free- 
dom only as far as its popular limits. 

Charles Guenther 


Informative Chit-Chat 

EIGHTEEN ACRES UNDER 

GLASS, Robert Keith Gray , (Dou- 
bleday & Co., Inc., $4.95, 372 pp.) 

During the last thirty years there 
has been an extraordinary expansion 
of the personnel of the executive 
office of the President, reflecting the 
many pressing domestic and inter- 
national issues that require the at- 
tention and leadership of the occupant 
of the White House. Under President 
Eisenhower alone, there was an in- 
crease of personnel on the White 
House staff by nearly 1500 persons. 
Secretariats were created both for 
the Cabinet and the National Secur- 
ity Council, and orderly staff work 
was emphasized. Assistant to the 
President Sherman Adams became 
far more powerful than comparable 
figures in previous administrations; 
the President entrusted to Adams 
many of the duties that Truman and 
Franklin Roosevelt discharged them- 
selves. 

In his memoir “First Hand Report,” 
Adams discussed his relationship to 
Eisenhower and analyzed the work 
of his office. Now Robert Keith Gray, 
who in 1956 became special assistant 
to Adams, then appointments secre- 
tary to the President, and from 1958 
to 1961 served as secretary of the 
cabinet, has written his recollections 
of these years. Despite his intriguing 
title, Gray's book is both disappoint- 
ing and curiously uneven. 

There is a glut of chit chat about 
Washington parties and diplomatic 
dinners which, while perhaps enter- 
taining items in a speech to ladies' 
clubs, seriously detracts from the 
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book. And while there is much in- 
formative material about Sherman 
Adams and others on the President’s 
staffs, the role of James Hagerty is 
ignored. Hagerty was the most power- 
ful press secretary in our history. 
The favorable public image of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was to a significant 
degree shaped by Hagerty, but an un- 
sophisticated reader of ‘ Eighteen 
Acres Under Glass” would have to 
conclude that Hagerty was only a 
minor clerk on the President’s staff. 

The most rewarding sections of 
this book deal with Sherman Adams. 
Gray draws an affectionate portrait 
of this gruff, taciturn, driving New 
Hampshire man. The author says, 
“As ‘The Iceberg/ ‘The Abominable 
No-Man,’ ‘The Granite Governor from 
New Hampshire,’ and under a score 
of other nicknames, Adams built a 
reputation, which to a degree, he 
deserved and, to a degree, relished. 
And Gray adds, “With those he want- 
ed to test or impress he was hell’s 
fire on the inside with the outward 
appearance of ice.” 

There is a frank discussion of the 
handling of patronage by the White 
House along with a note of mild 
despair that so many of Eisenhower’s 
appointees considered themselves non- 
partisan when confronted by requests 
for help for the Republican Party. 
This shouldn’t be surprising in view 
of the President’s own refusal to 
perform as a vigorous party leader. 
“To Eisenhower fiscal conservatism 
and a desire for world peace were a 
more sensible common denominator 
than sheer party affiliation, and the 
wall that divided patriotic Americans 
into two political parties was neither 
thick nor tall,” Gray says. 

Although the reader will find this 
book less rewarding than “First Hand 
Report” by Sherman Adams, the mate- 


rial on the way the Cabinet func- 
tioned, on Adams’ role in the Execu- 
tive Office, and the human interest 
stories about the President are all 
informative. It is a handicap to the 
book’s future usefulness that the pub- 
lishers did not deem that an index 
was necessary. 

Walter Johnson 

New Views of 
Walt Whitman 

THE PRESENCE OF WALT WHIT- 
MAN, Selected Papers from the 
English Institute, Edited with a 
Foreword by R. W. B. Lewis 
(Columbia University Press, $4.40, 
xiv, 215 pp.) 

“I round and finish little,” declared 
Walt Whitman of his poetry. “The 
reader will always have his part to 
do.” Excellent instances of perceptive 
readers doing their parts with widely 
varying results are presented in this 
new volume of essays. The editor 
calls it The Presence of Walt Whit- 
man, and one cannot imagine a title 
which would have pleased the poet 
more. It derives from the editor’s 
conviction that “no poetry has con- 
tinued so firmly and obstinately to 
exert and to renew its power and its 
influence on readers and poets across 
several continents.” 

As a framework serving to demon- 
strate this thesis, though by no means 
to document it, four scholar-critics 
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address themselves to a single poem, 
allowed by all of them to be a master- 
piece, “Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking.” Stephen Whicher, in the 
best essay in the book, sees the poem 
as a great tragic statement, growing 
clearly and poignantly from circum- 
stances in a dark period of the poet’s 
life. Roy Harvey Pearce shows that 
not only this poem but a number of 
others establish the years 1859 and 
1860 as creatively the greatest for 
the poet, probably in large part be- 
cause of his necessity to sublimate 
the tragic developments in his life. 

Richard Chase disclaims entirely 
the need for biographical information 
in establishing the poem’s quality. 
Similarly contrary views, along with 
many agreements, emerge from the 
remaining four essays, all of consider- 
able value save one by James A. 
Wright called “The Delicacy of Walt 
Whitman,” a title the poet would have 
loathed. This curious and unconvinc- 
ing paper seeks to do two things, 
both open to question: to place Whit- 
man among the “genteel” poets of 
the nineteenth century and to show 
his influence on the current “beat” 
poets. 

Thus does Whitman continue to 
stimulate his readers, often to varied 
interpretations, a fact which would 
not have worried him at all so long 
as they find in his work what Prof. 
Lewis calls “its overwhelming sense 
of life and its immense consciousness 
of death.” 

Robert D. Farter 
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Successful First Novel 


A DREAM OF MANSIONS, Norris 

Lloyd , (Random House, $3:95, 272 

pp-) 

When adolescent Hallie Jones mov- 
ed with her family to Greenwood, 
Georgia, the only redeeming feature 
was a treehouse in her yard. Ensconc- 
ed there, she could distill the drab 
features and populace of a small town 
in the 1920’s into the heady essence of 
Southern aristocracy. And, since she 
descended from the tree to explore 
Greenwood, she soon found facts 
to clothe her vision. 

Lo, not one but three genuine 
antebellum mansions were in the 
vicinity, and their present occupants 
and past histories were exciting 
enough to be in a novel. That’s where 
Norris Lloyd — a suburban Chicago 
housewife - has placed them. Mrs. 
Lloyd herself grew up in Georgia and 
South Carolina. 

As Hallie progresses through eighth 
grade at Greenwood, events reverse 
many of her earlier dreams. Hand- 
some merchant Jess Bailey, “tall, god- 
like and as pure as Galahad,” is re- 
vealed to Hallie as the seducer of 
her family’s mulatto cook. Cold, 
haughty Corrine Barksdale becomes 
Hallie s warm, sincere expression 
teacher. Lucius Ledbetter, at first a 
“repulsive tramp,” is finally consider- 
ed a gentle, honest member of 
Greenwood’s only true aristocratic 
family. 

There’s some climactic night- rid- 
ing by the Ku Klux Klan, the worst 
effects of which Hallie manages to 
block with astounding ease. At this 
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point, it seems Mrs. Lloyd has re- 
placed her girl in the treehouse. Over 
all, however “A Dream of Mansions” 
succeeds as a first novel because it 
is a cameo not trying to be a mural. 

Laurence M. Whyte 


Without Honor 

SACCO-VANZETTI, The Murder and 

The Myth, Robert H. Montgomery , 

(The Devin-Adair Company, 370 
PP*) 

Now, some thirty- three years after 
the execution by the State of Mas- 
sachusetts of two once-obscure an- 
archists, comes an obliging lawyer, 
ready and willing to re-examine the 
record, to discredit all who believed at 
any time in the innocence of the 
victims, to offer his own letters, three 
decades delayed, as proof of the in- 
competence and near dishonesty of 
Justice Felix Frankfurter, and to praise 
as gentle and kindly” the man, 
whose name has come to symbolize 
judicial treachery, Webster Thayer. 

The intellectual bankruptcy of Mr. 
Montgomery’s effort is apparent from 
the start. 

He writes of the testimony of a 
witness, notes carefully the fact that 
the witness had lied, admittedly be- 
fore and after the trial. The juiy 
had every right to believe that the 
witness did lie at one time, and was 
truthful at another. Which testimony 
was true? Why, that which identified 
Sacco as the murderer; the other 
was plainly false, and the jury had 
no difficulty in picking the truth. 

And so, through some three hun- 
dred pages, Mr. Montgomery picks up 
each web of testimony, disregards as 
untrue anything which points toward 
innocence, and rests heavily and 
clumsily upon the words which sup- 
port the prosecution. But this prac- 
tice is not without risks to him who 
engages in it. For example, he re- 
lies heavily upon the testimony of 
the ballistics expert, Proctor, that the 
bullet taken from the body of the 
murdered paymaster “is consistent 
with one fired from the Sacco gun.” 
He dismisses without discussion, the 
more serious charge that this state- 
ment was agreed upon after a pre- 
testimony conference between the 
prosecutor and the expert in which 
the expert had refused to identify the 
bullet as one which had come from 
the Sacco gun, and only reluctantly 
agreed to the testimony after the pro- 
secutor carefully phrased the ques- 
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tion to rule out positive testimony 
about the ballistic picture. 

The book reflects little credit to 
the lawyer or the profession which 
produced it. 

—Mark J. Satter 


Talent Wasted 

STORMS OF JOURNEY, David 
Walker (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, $4.95, 357pp.) 

This collection of man-against-man 
and man-against-nature stories set in 
India, Canada, and David Walkers 
native Scotland is an example of the 
writer as craftsman, not artist. There 
is action a-plenty at the expense of 
characterization and insight. One can 
guess that Douglas will be rescued in 
“The Rescuers” and that McKinney 
will get the girl (and also make an 
impossible leap) in “McKinney's 
Leap.” In his foreward, Walker ad- 
mits to a commercial intent, but it 
still seems too bad that his talent 
hasn't produced fiction more mean- 
ingful than this. 

These stories can and should be 
explained by simply saying most of 
them were originally published in 
slick magazines. But it becomes more 
difficult to explain, except for financial 
reasons, the collection itself. A sig- 
nificant raison d'etre, even for the 
casual reader, is missing. The stories 
remind one of gathering sea shells 
along the beach. You never look at 
them again. 

Peter Seymour 


Scrutinizes Wall Street 

WALL STREET'S SHADY SIDE, 
Frank Cormier , (Public Affairs 
Press, $4.50, 192 pp. and index.) 

At Northwestern University in the 
late 1940's, Frank Cormier's incisive 
reporting for the campus newspaper 
was as necessary and salubrious for 
many students as their morning cof- 
fee. His powers of objective scrutiny 
then were focused on the machina- 
tions of undergraduate politicians. In 
this book, Wall Street replaces Uni- 
versity Avenue, but the Cormier 
quality is the same. 

There are a number of freshly 
published books about manipulations 
in the recent Great Bull Market, but 
few authors have Cormier's creden- 
tials. He has been with the Associated 
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Press since 1951, and daily covers 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and other major federal 
financial agencies. 

Notorious figures such as Alex 
Guterma and Lowell Birrell inhabit 
“Wall Street's Shady Side,” but so 
also do a variety of stock specialists 
and brokers on both the Big and Little 
Boards; multi-millionaire Arthur Vin- 
ing Davis; ex-football coach Frank 
Leahy; and toastmaster George Jessel. 
The last three, of course, are hardly 
evil characters with quick-escape-to- 
Brazil plans. Yet the activities they 
engaged in resulted in corrective 
action by the SEC. 

There are some criminals in any 
business, and the money market is 
not immune. But what concerns 
Cormier is the stock exchanges' laxity 
in self-policing (particularly in the 
Amex); the slow and often in- 
effectual moves by regulatory 
agencies, and — above all — the in- 
credible imprudence of investors. 

Ferdinand Pecora (chief counsel 
to the Senate Banking committee that 
probed Wall Street in 1933-34) asks 
in his introduction to this book: “A 
generation ago the miserable avarice 
which lurked in the shadows of Wall 
Street helped to produce the cata- 
clysm of 1929 . . . shall we today 
refuse to heed the rumblings to which 
Mr. Cormier calls our attention?” 

Laurence M. Whyte 


What the M.P.S.A. 
Thinks About F/M 

Reprinted from the October 
Newsletter of the Missouri Political 
Science Association: 

FOCUS /Midwest Launched 

Beginning with its first issue in 
June of this year, there appeared 
a new magazine which should be 
of interest to persons of many back- 
grounds, especially political scien- 
tists. FOCUS/ Midwest discusses 
affairs of the day that are signifi- 
cant to people in this area of the 
nation. Some are regional matters, 
others are matters of extra-regional 
focus which can profit from a re- 
gional point of view. “Outsiders” 
will here find what certain persons 
in the Midwest are thinking about. 
Midwesterners will discover in its 
pages something of what they 
ought to be thinking about, and in 
most instances how they ought to 
be thinking about them. This last 
characteristic gives the publication 
its virile quality . . . 


BOOKS FOR FOCUS 


The following books, selected from 
those received for review, recommend 
themselves by virtue of their topical 
or literary qualities : 

All My Pretty Ones, by Ann Sexton 
(68 pp.; Houghton Mifflin; $3.00). 
Thirty-three poems by a woman with 
something to say: “My darling, the 
wind falls in like stones/from the 
whilehearted water and when we 
touch/we enter touch entirely. No 
one's alone./Men kill for this, or for 
as much.” 

The Broken Spears, edited with an 
introduction by Miguel Leon-Portilla 
(168 pp.; Beacon Press; $5.00). An 
eyewitness account of the destruction 
of Aztec civilization by Cortes and 
his warriors told in the prose and 
poetry of the native Nahuatl language 
and translated into English for the 
first time. Poignant, dramatic, beauti- 
ful, and depressing. A first-rate work 
of scholarship. 

Letters of James Agee to Father 
Fhye (235 pp.; Braziller; $5.00). 
James Agee's correspondence with an 
Episcopalian priest about the torture 
of his life: “how to become what I 
wish I could when I can't.” That 
Agee was able to fight off suicide, 
alcoholism, insanity and finally write 
a novel like “A Death in the Family 
appears a near-miracle after reading 
these letters. 

Seven Days in May, Fletcher Kebel 
& Charles W. Bailey II, (Harper and 
Row, $4.95, 341 pp.) A gripping 
novel, it dramatizes the potential of 
U. S. military aspirations for a coup 
d’etat and the unlikeliness of its suc- 
cess. Regrettably, the question of the 
corrective role of the public — should 
the military have succeeded — re- 
mains unanswered. 

Contemporaries, by Alfred Kazin 
(509 pp.; Little, Brown-Altlantic 
Monthly Press; $7.50). Professor 
Kazin's criticism from The Reporter, 
The Atlantic, The New Republic, and 
elsewhere. Dedicated to Edmund Wil- 
son and conceived and written in the 
Wilsonian tradition. Kazin's sources 
are all the humanities, and what he 
may lack in style he makes up for in 
intelligence. He is one of the two or 
three most productive literary critics 
in the United States, and history will 
prove him so. 

W.S. 
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DATELINES 



In the November issue of Focus/ 
Midwest , I wrote of a self-taught 
American painter of powerful and 
original vision. A friend, taken by 
what I had written of the artist's 
work and the life from which it 
sprang, suggested I read a book rele- 
vant to the subject. I read “Five Prim- 
itive Painters” on a recent rainy after- 
noon, and because I found it to be a 
book of exceptional quality, and cer- 
tain obscurity — for it is out of print 
— I wanted to pass along news of it. 
The book is written with warm and 
quiet grace and with rich moral in- 
sight by the late German art historian, 
Wilhelm Uhde. It was published in 
New York in 1949. 

Uhde tells of five French painters 
who taught themselves their art while 
they carried on the menial labor that 
enabled them to buy their bread and 
wine. The five were contemporaries, 
but unaware of each other, yet Uhde 
believed, quite correctly, that be- 
cause of their intense dedication and 
their excellence, they form a group 
within the wider history of modern 
primitive art. 

The best known was Henri 
Rousseau, a giant in the history of 
modern painting, who had been a city 
toll collector and a man so poor that 
he sometimes played his violin in the 
street for pennies. Louis Vivin was a 
retired mailman; Camille Bombois a 
onetime circus strong man, and 
Seraphine of Senlis, who fashioned 
with tired hands huge pictures swirl- 
ing with flowers that burned with the 
fervor of the medieval windows in 
the town where she lived, was a 
house maid. But her work now hangs 
in the Louvre. 

Of the five Uhde wrote, “They 
had no education to speak of, no 
opportunities, no cultural stimulus, no 
funds . . . Their friends were the man 
or woman next door, the cafe-keeper 
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down the street, the grocer on the 
corner — all as circumscribed as they. 
Year in, year out their lives wore a 
humdrum pattern and ran in hum- 
drum channels.” Yet their paintings 
are among the glories of 20th century 
art. 

Uhde’s word-portraits of the five 
are small classics. Rousseau, he 
found, was a man naive in the ways 
of the world, the sort of person stu- 
dents delighted in tricking, but he 
was also a man of great sweetness 
and vigor, and with a boundless faith 
in life, love and his art which was 
ridiculed by the important critics of 
the day. 

A key self-portrait shows Rousseau 
standing bearded and tall in a harbor 
street, with a palette in one hand 
and a brush in the other. In the back- 
ground is a ship decked with bright- 
colored flags, and on Rousseau’s 
palette is painted the names of both 
his late, beloved wives. “How better 
could he testify to his devotion, his 
self-dedication, his love and his 
pride?” 

The aged Vivin, like Rousseau, 
worked at his easel from sunup to 
sunset. He lived in a bare two-room 
flat up five flights of stairs in a dis- 
trict peopled by pensioners. He rose 
at 5:00 a.m., lit a kerosene lamp and 
went to work. With Vivin, drabness 
and monotony were the laws of life. 
There are doubtless few pictures with 
a more profoundly saddening impact 
then his, “The Drowned Mistress.” 
Against a bleak background of falling 
snow, mean houses and a severe 
church, three dogs stare into a break 
in a frozen pond through which their 
small mistress has disappeared. 

The work of these five primitive 
masters, of Bombois and Andre 
Bauchant, each of whom is represent- 
ed in the collection of the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, and of 
the devout Seraphine of Senlis, who 
mixed her paints with lacquer accord- 
ing to her own secret formula, and 
who never visited Paris, although it 
is only 30 miles from her home, is 
a rich testament to the values of 
courage and committment but per- 
haps most of all to the enduring mys- 
tery of genius. 



Carolyn Benton 
Cocke fair 


KANSAS CITY 


In the face of datelines from all 
over this non-civilized world, it seems 
trivial to write of our “Royal cow- 
town.” This is the month that we 
turn our adoring eyes to the majestic 
Hereford Bull who reigns over our 
city from his high pedestal with 
benign and becalmed dignity. All 
roads have let to the stockyards; then 
to restaurants that serve the steaks 
and roasts that came from the prize 
animals. Mastication is easy and 
juicy and the agricultural gods have 
been appeased. 

But we are also aware of the 
civilized world by which we must 
live. A few short blocks from the 
H. B., the votaries of the arts lift 
their voices in memory of those who 
painted the primrose path, a steep 
and thorny one edged with rue for 
remembrance that leads to the joy 
that comes from the everlasting pur- 
suit of that truth and beauty which 
alone can make us free. 

The Continuing Education Division 
of the University of Kansas City 
becomes the leader of the chorus. 
Ritualistic celebrations continue 
month by month as a class of a 
hundred assemble once a week for 
a close study of Athenian art, litera- 
ture, history, and philosophy. They 
led the enthusiastic “Evoe, Evoe” as 
Dame Judith Anderson re-enacted 
Euripides’ Medea , a tragedy that 
shows the age-old and daily renewed 
conflict between reasonable men’s love 
of power and barbaric women’s de- 
sire for complete and total posses- 
sion. Knowing that comedy is for 
those who think, the same hundred 
led the Brekekekex-Koax-Koax- laugh- 
ter that filled the University Play- 
house as Aristophanes’ ever young 
and ever pertinent Frogs croaked. 

Before the academic year shall have 
ended, all Kansas City and its sur- 
rounding cities who worship at 
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National Labor Relations Board 

DECISIONS AND ORDERS 

NLRB affirmed the Trail Examiners 
rulings, adopted his recommendations, 
and ordered Salerno-Magowen Bis- 
cuit Co., Chicago, to reinstate Elmer 
Williams, a lift truck operator who 
was discharged because he solicited 
in behalf of Local No. 1, American 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers, 
AFL-CIO, and pay him back wages, 
plus 6 per cent interest. 


The Board held that Young Spring 
and Wire Corporation, Chicago, vio- 
lated the Act (1) by discharging an 
employee bcause he solicited signa- 
tures for a decertification petition dur- 
ing non-working hours and (2) dis- 
charging another employee because of 
his participation in the work stoppage 
to protest the former discharge. The 
employees were ordered reinstated 
with back pay. 

The Board in agreement with the 
Trail Examiner, found that Larry 
Faul Oldsmobile Co., Inc. violated 
the Act by ( 1 ) threatening to liqui- 


Athena’s shrine will have an op- 
portunity to hear Dr. George Mylonas, 
Mycenean excavator, of Washington 
University; Dr. Moses Hadas, dis- 
tinguished classicist of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. David Grene of Trinity 
College, Dublin; Dr. Arnold Toynbee 
of the Western World; and Straus’ 
Electra under Dr. Hans Schwieger 
of the Kansas City Philharmonic, the 
five star parts carried by Berlin and 
New York Metropolitan stars. 

Since the Conservatory of Music, 
the Nelson Gallery of Art, the public 
and private schools of the city, and 
the Kansas City Star join the Uni- 
versity in giving this and other rich 
cultural gifts to the city, another 
Royal is here in perpetuity. 

The celebrations for 1963-64 will 
be in honor of the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of William 
Shakespeare. Kansas City is updated 
by timeless and priceless events — 
Royal ones, indeed. 
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date its operations rather than deal 
with Int’l. Vehicle Salesmen's Union, 
Independent, (2) coercively inter- 
rogating employees about their union 
activities, (3) promising benefits to 
employees to induce them to abandon 
their union activities, and (4) by 
refusing to bargain with the union. 


Federal Trade Commission 

Answer to FTC Charges (Companies ask 
that the complaint be dismissed). 

Community Blook Bank of the 
Kansas City Area, Inc., 4040 Main 
St., Kansas City, Mo., The Kansas 
City Area Hospital Association, 3637 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., and its 
members, 16 hospital pathologists 
have denied FTC charges of illegally 
hampering and restraining the ex- 
change, sale, and distribution of hu- 
man blood. 


Winston Sales Co., 4100 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, a general merchan- 
diser, has denied FTC charges of 
using deceptive television commercials 
which misrepresent the quality of a 
kitchen knife distributed by it, and 
misrepresenting the regular price of 
the knife and a food chopper. 


Initial Decision (These are not final and 
may be reviewed by the Commission.) 

A FTC hearing examiner has issued 
an order which would dismiss charges 
that the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
has misrepresented that the briquets 
it manufacturers primarily from corn- 
cobs are ‘charcoal.” 


Jonas Gerson, trading as Haven 
Co., 849 Washington Blvd., Chicago, 
would be required to stop selling 
merchandise through lottery schemes 
or games of chance and supplying 
others with gaming devices, under 
terms of an order by a FTC hearing 
examiner. 


A FTC hearing examiner has is- 
sued an initial decision containing an 
order which would dismiss charges 
that Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, violated the antitrust laws. 


( Continued from page 4) 

thoughts about my participation in 
the Forum as I said such things as 
“Not everybody is a Communist just 
because he doesn't agree with us.” 

After having read your article, I 
am sure that you were among those 
who ten years ago cried to the high 
heavens about “McCarthyism — and 
one of the strongest objections against 
“McCarthyism” was that it established 
the idea of “guilt by association.” 

When you criticize my participation 
in the Missouri Freedom Forum, there 
wasn't one single sentence in my 
lectures with which you could argue 
in your article — to the contrary. So 
that your only basis for attacking 
me is not for what I have said but 
for the company in which I was 
speaking. 

Mr. Editor, is this not a typical case 
of “guilt by association”? And, as 
such doesn’t it smack of “left-wing 
McCarthyism”? 

Your whole attack against me boils 
down to one single observation: 
namely, that I did not define an 
“ultra-liberal.” This, of course, can be 
easily helped as here is the definition 
you were asking for: — 

Mr. Editor, turn around and look 
into the mirror! There you will see the 
typical example of the present day 
“ultra-liberal” - with all his aggres- 
siveness, with all his intolerance, with 
all his narrow-mindedness, with his 
vitriolic pen, and with his fanatic urge 
to destroy everybody who doesn’t see 
eye to eye with him. What a sad 
contrast to the tolerance, to the open- 
mindedness, to the fair play that 
liberalism used to be only a century 
ago! 

As you, Mr. Editor are an “ultra- 
liberal” I definitely do not expect to 
see this letter printed in your maga- 
zine. But, if against my expectations, 
you would decide to print it, then 
I would have to say that there is 
still a silver-lining on the horizon, 
as this would encourage me to be- 
lieve that — in spite of everything — 
fair play, mutual respect and honesty 
are still not things of the past in the 
United States of America. 

Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi , Director 
School of International Studies 
Bradley University 
Former Minister of Finance of 
Hungary 

(NOTE: See editorial page 6.) 
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(Volume, number, and page are listed in 
parenthesis.) 


Art 

DOWNEY, JOHN W. 

Homage to John J. Becker (1-2-18) 

GOLDBERG, ARTHUR 

The Performing Arts (1-1-6) 

PERLBERG, MARK M. 

A Presence in the Room (1-6-17) 

REINHARDT, SIEGFRIED 

A Letter from Siegfried Reinhardt 
( 1 - 1 - 20 ) 

RICHEY, ELINOR 

Accused: The Chicago Art Institute 
(1-4-8) 

Civil Liberties 

DILLIARD, IRVING 

No Justice for Anastaplo (1-1-5); State of 
Freedom at Midwestern Universities 
( 1 - 2 - 6 ) 

FARNSWORTH, ROBERT 

It Was A White Man (1-7-14) 

GERTZ, ELMER 

Test Case: Tropic of Cancer (1-2-12) 

HOYT, ROBERT G. 

Arson in Kansas City (1-1-11) 

LONG, EDWARD V. 

Big Brother Is Listening (1-3-8) 

Education 

HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J. 

Economic Segregation Threatens Educa- 
tion and the Democratic Process (1-6-14) 

MEGEL, CARL J. 

The Teachers Union — A New Force in 
Education (1-3-11) 

Health and Medicine 

DUVAL, ADDISON 

The State and Its Mentally 111 (1-2-7) 

History and Biography 

DILLIARD, IRVING 

Frank P. O’Hare — Debunker Par Ex- 
cellence (1-3*6); The Power of Utopian 
Ideas (1-4-6) 

DUDAR, HELEN 

A Virgin Cult in St. Louis (1-1-22) 

KELLY, FRANK K. 

Mr. Truman and Mrs. Kelly (1-3-14) 

SAULTS, DAN 

John Edwards — Missouri’s Forgotten Don 
Quixote (1-5-20) 

WILLIAMSON, HUGH P. 

The Saga of a Town (1-5-16) 

International Relations 

CARPENTER, REGAN 

Call for an International Humanitarian 
Year (1-1-19) 

NELSON, RICHARD H. 

Frank O’Hearn, Eugene Schreiber, and 
3000 Others (1-3-19) 

OSGOOD, CHARLES E. 

GRIT — An Alternative to War or Sur- 
render (1-4-17) 

Philosophy and Religion 

HOYT, ROBERT G. 

The Supreme Court Decision Engles v. 
Vitale (1-3-5) 

Politics 

DALTON, JOHN M. 

"Conflict” in Missouri (1-4-14) 

DILLIARD, IRVING 

Midwest Election Roundup (1-5-6) 

KRATZ, ELLIE LU 

Dear Mr. Crosby Kemper, Sir (1-6-13) 

SALISBURY, ROBERT H. 

Two State Legislatures — Illinois and Mis- 
souri (1-1-8) 


Press, Radio and T.V. 

DILLIARD, IRVING 

Lovejoy and Evjue — Symbols of a Free 
Press (1-6-7) 

FORD, JAMES L. C. 

Who Owns What We Read. Hear, and 
See? (1-2-15) 

JOHNSON, CURTIS L. 

Reviewing Chicago Reviewers (1-5-7) 

KLOTZER, CHARLES L. 

Censorship or Editing? (1-5-10) 

KNICKERBOCKER, CONRAD 

The Sixties: Big Blast from a Small 
Town (1-4-24) 

VAUGHAN, SAMUEL S. 

Notes on a Lady's Novel (1-3-22) 

Social Welfare 

BARNARD, HARRY 

"Newburgh, Illinois” (1-1-12) 

KLEARMAN, BARBARA 

The Illiterates (1-7-17) 

MIKVA, ABNER J. 

Witchdoctor “ Hi$ MaJeSty and the 

WADSWORTH, HOMER G. 

A Step Beyond (1-2-20) 

Urban and Community Development 

DILLIARD, IRVING 

The Losing Midwest (1-7-7) 

HIRSCH, WERNER Z. 

F . us i? n . ° r C° nfusion? The Desirability 
Consolidation (1-6-8) 

ROBINSON, P. C. 

r* a ^^versation on Negro Housing (1-1-14) 

SAULTS, DAN 

Q h i e -16) reePing Ugliness of Sma11 Towns 

SIMON, PAUL 

How Southern Is Southern Illinois (1-2-10) 


tNuLt, HAUL 

Blind Man (1-5-9) 

ETTER, DAVID PEARSON 

Springfield, Illinois (1-5-9) 

FARRELL, JAMES T. 

Nostalgic Mood; Poem; Scene; Nicht 
Mood: Chicago, May 12, 1930 (1-2-21) 

GUENTHER, CHARLES 

Attachments (1-5-9) 

HOLLANDER, JOHN 

Sudden Fall (1-7-11) 

ISAAC, TED 

A.M. (1-5-9) 

JAFFE, DAN 

Between Two Wars (1-3-18) 

LAWNER, LYNNE 

Friday (1-6-20) 

SCOTT, WINFIELD TOWNLEY 

Rose Island (1-1-25) 

STAFFORD, WILLIAM 

Peace Walk (1-7-11) 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM CARLOS 

The Orchard (1-4-16) 


(Author is followed by title and reviewer.) 

ADLER, IRVING 

The New Mathematics; Alexander Ca- 
landra (1-3-23) 

ALLEN, GAY WILSON 

Walt Whitman as Man, Poet, and Leg- 
end; Robert D. Faner (1-1-27) 

APPLEBY, PAUL H. 

Citizens as Sovereigns; Jack W. Pelta- 
son (1-3-24) 

AUCHINCLOSS, LOUIS 

Portrait in Brownstone; Harry T. Moore 

BALDWIN, JAMES 

Another Country; Harry T. Moore (1-2-22) 

BANFIELD, EDWARD C. 

Political Influence; Richard Lockhart 
(1-1-25) 


CARSON, RACHEL 
CORMIER, FRANK 

Wall Street’s Shady Side; Laurence M. 
Whyle (1.7-25) 

Silent Spring; Robert T. Manning (1-6-21) 

DANIELOU, S. J., JEAN 

The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primitive 
Christianity; Martin E. Marty (1-1-27) 

DAWSON, CHRISTOPHER 

The Dynamics of World History; Martin 
E. Marty (1-1-27) 

DILLON, WALTER 

Little Brother Is Watching; Sidney Lens 
(1-3-22) 

DRURY, ALLEN 

A Shade of Difference; Richard Rhodes 
( 1 - 6 - 22 ) 

ELLSWORTH, RALPH E. AND 
HARRIS, SARAH M. 

The American Right Wing; Irving Dil- 
liard (1-5-25) 

FROHLICHSTEIN, JACK 

Mathematical Fun, Games and Puzzles; 
Alexander Calandra (1-3-23) 

GRAY, ROBERT KEITH 

Eighteen Acres Under Glass; Walter 
Johnson (1-7-23) 

HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J. 

Growing Up in River City; Herbert 
Jacobs (1-6-23) 

HOOPES, ROY 

A Report on Fallout in Your Food; 
John M. Fowler (1-1-28) 

LEWIS, R.W.B. 

The Presence of Walt Whitman Robert 
D. Faner (1-7-23) 

LLOYD, NORRIS 

A Dream of Mansions; Lawrence M. 
Whyte (1.7-24) 

MARITAIN, JACQUES 

A Preface to Metaphysics; Martin E. 
Marty (1-1-27) 

MARRYAT, FREDERICK 

A Diary in America; A. Theodore Brown 
(1-3-23) 

McAVOY, C.S.C., THOMAS T. 

The Midwest: Myth or Reality?; Irving 
DUliard (1-1-26) 

MILLER, HENRY 

Tropic of Capicorn; Webster Schott 
(1-5-24) 

MOLLENHOFF, CLARK R. 

Washington Cover-Up; Laurence M. 
Whyte (1-5-26) 

MONTGOMERY, ROBERT H. 

Sacco-Vanzetti, Mark J. Satter (1-7-24) 

O'DEA, THOMAS F. 

American Catholic Dilemma; Martin E. 
Marty (1-1-27) 

PLATT, JOHN RADER 

The Excitement of Science; Edward U. 
Condon (1-2-24) 

POWERS, J. F. 

Morte D’Urban; Nancy Holmes (1-6-20) 

PRATOLINI, VASCO 

Two Brothers; Peter Seymour (1-6-23) 

PRIESTLY, J. B. 

The Thirty-First of June; Peter Seymour 
(1-5-26) 

RICE, ARNOLD S. 

The Ku Klux Klan in American Poli- 
tics; Irving Dilliard (1-5-25) 

UPDIKE, JOHN 

Pigeon Feathers and Other Stories; Web- 
ster Schott (1-2-23) 

VERGARA, WILLIAM C. 

Mathematics in Everyday Things; Alex- 
ander Calandra (1-3-23) 

VON KLEIST, HEINRICH 

The Marquise of O’ and Other Stories; 
Webster Schott (1-6-20) 

WALKER, DAVID 

Storms of Journey; Peter Seymour 
(1-7-25) 

WYDEN, PETER 

Suburbia's Coddled Kids; William H. 
Brueckner (1-6-24) 

YEVTUSHENKO, YEVGENY 

Yevtushenko: Selected Poems: Charles 
Guenther (1-7.22) 


